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3 Foundation Letter 

Outreach and Support. Helping the Foundation 
meet its fundraising goals ensures that the FreeBSD 
Project will continue to be successful in 2017. 

By George Neville-Neil 

34 New Faces 

This column's spotlight is on three committers who 
joined the Project in September 2016. Sevan Janiyan 
and Ruey-Cherng Yu became doc committers, and 
Joseph Mingrone became a ports committer. 

By Dru Lavigne 

38 Book Review 

Fred Brooks's The Mythical Man-Month. The 

power of The Mythical Man-Month stems from 
its continued relevance decades after it was first 
written. By John Baldwin 

44 Conference Report 

MeetBSD 2016. It doesn't matter if you're new to 
the open-source community or a FreeBSD expert, 
MeetBSD is an experience that should not be 
missed. By Samantha Bonham 

46 svn Update Now that FreeBSD 11 has 

been released, we've seen quite a bit of activity in 
src, possibly because developers had changes they 
wanted to make, but didn't want to commit during 
a release cycle. By Steven Kreuzer 

48 Events Calendar 

By Dru Lavigne 

INTERACTING 

with the FreeBSD Project 

Starting a BSD 
User Group 

26 BUGs can provide a useful framework for 
the community, as an alternative to being 
grounded in the corporate world or with isolated 
developers.By George Rosamond 

Euro BSDcon 

BEHIND THE SCENES 

32 This conference is a boiler plate for ideas, 
discussions, and information exchanges, which 
often turn into programming projects. 

By Kristof Provost and Beat Gatzi 



IT'S BETTER TO 

RUST 



THAN WEAR OUT Rust's vision is simple— 
to provide a safe alternative to C++ that makes system 
programmers more productive, mission-critical software 
iess prone to bugs, and parallel algorithms more tractable. 
By Graeme Jenkinson 


SWIFT 
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PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE 

Swift is primarily targeted at iOS application development, 
but it is a complete, general purpose, systems program¬ 
ming language and can be used for many tasks. 

By Steve Wills 




The LLD Linker 18 

The need for a new linker for FreeBSD has been apparent 
for some time, and a viable candidate emerged recently: 
LLD, the linker in the LLVM family of projects. By Ed Maste 


Teach BSD 


22 


The course uses DTrace to analyze and explore a live, 
FreeBSD, operating system. The aim was to learn how the 
course material would work for undergraduate students. 
By Benedict Reuschling and George Neville-Neil 
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LETTER 

from the Board 


Outreach and Support 

I t's that time of the year when the FreeBSD Foundation, 
sponsor of the FreeBSD Journal, asks people to donate to 
our end-of-year fundraising drive. As readers know, the 
FreeBSD Foundation supports all aspects of the FreeBSD 
Project, not just this Journal. In 2016 we have sponsored 
BSD conferences, including AsiaBSDCon, BSDCan, and 
EuroBSD, and we have undertaken significant outreach at 
non-BSD events so that we not only reach people who 
already know about FreeBSD, but also those who should 
know more about FreeBSD. Speaking of outreach, I'd like 
to encourage each and every one of this Journal's readers 
to show this issue to their friends and colleagues, and 
encourage them to subscribe as well, which is just another 
way to grow the FreeBSD Project. 

Continuing the outreach topic, in this issue George 
Rosemond, from NYC*BUG (New York City's BSD User 
Group) writes about how to start a BSD user group. User 
groups are one of the foundations of open-source projects. 
Through meetings, talks, and local conferences, they bring 
new people into contact with others who work on the 
same software. If you've ever considered starting a BSD 
user group, this is a piece you won't want to miss. 

FreeBSD continues to be a platform of choice for new 
systems. Two of the latest languages. Rust and Swift, are 
covered in this issue. Bringing new users to FreeBSD also 
means education, and also in this issue is an article 
Benedict Reuschling and I wrote about our experience 
teaching computer science undergraduates with FreeBSD. 
(All the material for our course is available under a BSD 
license at teachbsd.org .) 

The book review this month is of a very special, and rela¬ 
tively short, volume. For over 30 years, Fred Brooks's book 
The Mythical Man-Month has remained a stalwart of soft¬ 
ware engineering. For this issue, John Baldwin reviews 
Brooks's classic work with an eye toward applying its les¬ 
sons to FreeBSD. 

In closing, I want to make one final appeal to support 
the FreeBSD Foundation. Helping the Foundation meet and 
exceed this year's fundraising goals ensures that the 
FreeBSD Project will continue to be successful in 2017 
and beyond. 

Thank you. George Neville-Neil 

Editor in Chief of the FreeBSD Journal, 

Director of the FreeBSD Foundation 
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IT S BETTER TO 



THAN WEAR OUT 


hen a colleague of mine first enthused to me 
about Rust, I was skeptical. Back in the day, I'd cut 
my programming teeth developing software for 
safety-critical systems, and I'd learned the hard way 
that programming languages are frequently less 
sane than they first appear. Take C. Despite a con¬ 
siderable standardization effort, the C specification 
remains riddled with unspecified, undefined, and 
implementation-defined behaviors [2], And even in 
2016, researchers continue to explore the differ¬ 
ences between the C ISO standard and the de facto 
usage [4], While not all software engineers need be 
concerned with the seemingly esoteric issues of 
what happens when a bit field is declared with a 
type other than int, signed int or unsigned 
int (it's undefined [2]), I'd worked too long with 
safety-critical and security systems to switch off this 
retentive part of my brain. And so, somewhat dis- 
missively, I mentally parked Rust along with Go, 
Haskell, and all the other technologies that sound 
cool, but I could never foresee actually using. Then 
early this year, I had the opportunity to revisit Rust, 
and I found I'd been a bit hasty. 

I had been developing a prototype for a distrib¬ 
uted tracing framework built on top of DTrace. The 
prototype, written in C, acted as a DTrace consumer 
(interfacing with libdtrace) and sent DTrace 
records upstream for further processing (aggrega¬ 
tion, reordering, and so on) using Apache Kafka. 

For a prototype this worked fine, but as the work 
progressed, I needed to rapidly explore the design 






space. This task favored adopting higher-level lan¬ 
guage, but which one to choose? Like all good 
engineers, I started to list out my requirements. I 
needed a language that emphasized programmer 
productivity. It needed to easily and efficiently 
interface with libraries written in C (such as lib- 
dtrace). I also needed easy deployment, there¬ 
fore languages requiring a heavy runtime (and 
Java specifically) were complete nonstarters. Good 
support for concurrency and, ideally, prevention of 
data races would be nice. And finally, with my 
security hat on, I didn't want to embarrass myself 
by introducing a bucket-load of exploitable vulner¬ 
abilities. I thought back to that earlier conversa¬ 
tion with my colleague, aren't these requirements 
exactly what Rust is designed for? And so I decid¬ 
ed to give Rust a whirl, and I'm glad that I did, 
because I really liked what I found. So what's Rust 
all about? 

Rust's vision is simple—to provide a safe alter¬ 
native to C++ that makes system programmers 
more productive, mission-critical software less 
prone to bugs, and parallel algorithms more 
tractable. Rust's main benefits are [5]: 

• Zero-cost abstractions, 

• guaranteed memory safety (without 
garbage collection), 

• threads without data races, 

• type inference, 

• minimal runtime, and 

• efficient C bindings. 

The Rust language has a number of compre¬ 
hensive tutorials, notably the "Rust Book" [5], 
Therefore, rather than retreading that ground, I 
will instead highlight the features of Rust that I 
find particularly compelling. Along the way. I'll dis¬ 
cuss the features of Rust that are most difficult to 
master. And finally, I'll show how to get started 
programming in Rust on FreeBSD. 

FIGHTING THE BORROW CHECKER 

Before diving in headfirst and firing up your 
favorite text editor (vim, obviously), it is important 
to understand Rust's most significant cost, its 
steep learning curve. On that learning curve, 
nothing is more frustrating than repeatedly invok¬ 
ing the wrath of the "borrow checker" (the 
notional enforcer of Rust's ownership system). 
Ownership is one of Rust's most compelling fea¬ 
tures, and it provides the foundations on which 


Rust's guarantees of memory safety are built. In 
Rust, a variable binding (the binding of a value to 
a name) has ownership of the value it is bound to. 
Ownership is mutually exclusive; that is, a resource 
must have a single owner. It is the borrow check¬ 
er's job to enforce this invariant, which it does by 
failing early (at compile time) and loudly. 

In the following example, taken from the "Rust 
Book" ( The Rust Programming Language, 2016), 
v bound to the vector vec 1 [ 1, 2, 3 ] 

(vec ! [ 1, 2, 3 ] is a Rust macro creating a con¬ 
tiguous, growable array containing the values 1, 2 
and 3). The function foo( ) is the "owning 
scope" for variable binding v. When v comes into 
scope, a new vector is allocated on the stack and 
its elements on the heap; when the scope ends, 
v's memory (both the components on the stack 
and on the heap) is automatically freed. Yay, 
memory safety without garbage collection. 

fn foo() { 

let v = vec! [ 1, 2, 3 ]; 

} 

Ownership can be transferred through an 
assignment let x = y (move semantics). But 
remember ownership is mutually exclusive, so in 
the example below, when the variable v is refer¬ 
enced (in the println macro) after the transfer 
of ownership to v2, the borrow checker cries foul 
(error: use of moved value: V). 

let v = vec! [ 1, 2, 3 ]; 
let v2 = v; 

println!("v[0] is: {}", v[0]); 

In the example below, calling the function 
bar () passing the vector v as an argument 
transfers the ownership of v. When the owning 
scope (the function bar) ends, v's memory is auto¬ 
matically freed (as before). Ownership of v can be 
returned to the caller by simply returning v from 
bar. This approach would get tedious pretty 
quickly, and so Rust allows borrowing of a refer¬ 
ence (that is, "borrowing" the ownership of the 
variable binding). A borrowed binding does not 
deallocate the resource when the binding goes 
out of scope. This means that after the call to 
bar( ), we can use our original bindings once 
again (see following page): 
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fn bar(v: &Vec<i32>) { 

// do something useful v here 

} 

let v = vec ! [ 1, 2 , 3 ]; 
bar(&v); 

println!("v[0] is: {}", v[0]); 

IMMUTABILITY BY DEFAULT 

By default, Rust variable bindings are immutable. 
Having spent many an hour typing const * 
const and final (in C and Java, respectively) 
this feature alone fills me with joy; and what is 
more, unlike const, it actually provides 
immutability. Variable bindings can be specified as 
mutable using the mut keyword: let mut x = 
10 (also note the sensible use of type inference). 
Like variable bindings, references are immutable 
by default and can be made mutable by the addi¬ 
tion of the mut keyword (&mut t). Shared muta¬ 
ble state causes data races. Rust prevents shared 
mutable state by enforcing that there is either: 

• one or more references (&t) to a resource or 

• exactly one mutable reference (smut t). 

CHOOSING YOUR GUARANTEES 

Rust's philosophy is to provide the programmer 
with control over guarantees and costs. Rust's rule 
that there can be one or more immutable refer¬ 
ences or exactly one mutable reference is enforced 
at compile time. However, in keeping with the 
overall philosophy, various different trade-offs 
between runtime and compile time enforcement 
are supported. A reference counted pointer 
(rc<t>) allows multiple "owning" pointers to the 
same (immutable) data; the data is dropped and 
memory freed only when all the referenced count¬ 
er pointers are out of scope. This is useful when 
read-only data is shared and it is non-deterministic 
to when all consumers have finished accessing the 
data. A reference counted pointer gives a different 
guarantee (that memory is freed when all owned 
pointers go out of scope) than the compile time 
enforced guarantees of the ownership system. 
However, this comes with additional costs (memo¬ 
ry and computation to maintain the reference 
count). Similarly, mutable state can be shared 
(using a Cell<T> type); this again brings differ¬ 
ent trade-offs for guarantees and costs. 


LIFETIMES 

There is one final and rather subtle issue with 
ownership. Variable bindings exist within their 
owned scope, and borrowed references to these 
bindings also exist within their own separate 
scope. When variable bindings go out of scope, 
the ownership is relinquished and the memory is 
automatically freed. So what would happen if a 
variable binding went out of scope while a bor¬ 
rowed reference was still in use? In summary, real¬ 
ly bad things invalidate Rust's guarantees of mem¬ 
ory safety. Therefore, this can't be allowed to hap¬ 
pen. Lifetimes are Rust's mechanism to prevent 
borrowed references from outliving the original 
resource. 

In Rust, every reference has an associated life¬ 
time. However, lifetimes can often be elided. The 
example below shows equivalent syntax with the 
lifetime (’a) of the reference s elided and made 
explicit: 

fn print(s: &str); // elided 
fn print<’a>(s: &’a str); // expanded 

Global variables are likely to be the novice Rust 
programmer's first interaction with lifetimes. 

Global variables are specified with Rust's special 
static lifetime as follows static N: i32 = 5;. 
A static lifetime specifies that the variable binding 
has the lifetime of the entire program (note that 
string literals possess the type & ' static str, 
and therefore live for the entire life of the pro¬ 
gram). If I were to hazard a guess at where life¬ 
times next rear their heads, it would be storing a 
reference in a struct. In Rust, a struct is used 
to create complex (composite) datatypes. When 
Rust structs contain references (that is, they bor¬ 
row ownership), it is important to ensure that any 
references to the struct do not outlive any ref¬ 
erences that the struct possesses. Therefore, a 
Rust struct's lifetime must be equal to or short¬ 
er than that of any references it contains. 

EFFICIENT INHERITANCE 

In contrast to C++ and Java's heavyweight 
approach to inheritance, Rust takes a muted 
approach, and, in fact, the word inheritance is 
studiously avoided. With traditional inheritance 
gone, AWOL classes are no longer needed. 

Having been freed from confines of classes, meth¬ 
ods can be defined anywhere and types can have 
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an arbitrary collection of methods. As in Go, 
inheritance in Rust has been boiled down to sim¬ 
ply sharing a collection of method signatures (this 
approach is sometimes referred to as objects 
without classes). Rust Traits group together a col¬ 
lection of methods signatures—a Rust type can 
implement an arbitrary set of Traits (thus Traits 
are similar to mixins). 


break limited sets of Rust's normal rules, the most 
important being that it is allowed to call external 
functions. 

In practice, calling C functions from Rust isn't 
always quite so straightforward as tutorials make 
out. Consider calling the function 
dtrace_open( ) (from libdtrace). The C pro¬ 
totype for dtrace_open( ) is shown below: 


FIGHTING THE BORROW CHECKER 
REDUX 

What makes Rust's ownership system so tricky to 
master? Ownership is not a complexity introduced 
by the Rust language; it is an intrinsic complexity 
of programming regardless of the language being 
used. Languages that fail to address ownership 
fail at runtime (with data races and so on). In con¬ 
trast, Rust makes issues of ownership explicit, 
allowing the language to fail early and loudly at 
compile time. Rust's borrow 
checker is like that friend 
you couldn't quite get on 
with on first meeting. Over 
time, and once they've 
helped you out multiple 
times, you realize that 
they've actually got some 
pretty great qualities and 
you're glad to have made 
their acquaintance. 

FOREIGN FUNCTION 
INTERFACE CFFI) 

Another of Rust's features 
that particularly appealed to 
me is Rust's support for effi¬ 
cient C bindings (calling C code from Rust incurs 
no additional overhead). Efficient C bindings sup¬ 
port incremental rewriting of software, allowing 
programmers to leverage the large quantities of C 
code that are not going away anytime soon. 
External functions fall beyond the protections of 
Rust and thus are always assumed to be unsafe (it 
is important to note that there are many behav¬ 
iors, such as deadlocks and integer overflows, that 
are undesirable, but not explicitly unsafe in the 
Rust sense). In Rust, unsafe actions must be 
placed inside an unsafe block. Inside the 
unsafe block, Rust's wilder crazier cousin 
"Unsafe Rust" rules. "Unsafe Rust" is allowed to 


dtrace_hdl_t * 

dtrace_open(int version, int flags, int 

{ 

} 

To call dtrace_open( ) from Rust, we first 
specify the dtrace_open( )'s signature in an 
extern block (extern "C" indicates the call uses 
the platform's C ABI). We can then call that func¬ 
tion directly from an unsafe block, as shown: 


But there is one significant problem: where is the 
type dtrace_hdl_t defined? While 
dtrace_hdl_t can be specified by hand, it con¬ 
tains many, many fields, which in turn use yet more 
new types that must be defined. Specifying all this 
by hand would be extremely tedious and error 
prone. Fortunately, there is a solution. C bindings 
can be generated automatically using Rust's bind- 
gen crate (cargo install bindgen). 
Unfortunately, bindgen is not a very mature tool. 
And, as a result, manually tweaking of its outputs is 
often required (usually adding or removing mutabili¬ 
ty). With SWIG support for Rust not looking immi¬ 
nent, better native tooling for generating Rust bind¬ 
ings is desperately needed. 


extern crate libc; 


extern "C" { 

fn dtrace_open(argl: : :std: :os::raw::c_int, 

arg2: ::std::os::raw::c_int, 

arg3: *mut : :std::os::raw::c_int) -> *mut dtrace 

} 

fn main() { 

let dtrace_version = 3; 
let flags = 0; 

Let mut err = libc::c_int = 0; 
let handle = unsafe { 

dtrace_open(dtrace_version , flags, Smut err) 

}; 

} 


*errp) 


hdl_t; 
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PACKAGE MANAGEMENT 

The final, and in many ways most important fea¬ 
ture that attracted me to Rust was its support for 
modern application package management. Rust 
provides a flexible system of crates and modules for 
organizing and partitioning software and managing 
visibility. Rust crates are equivalent to a library or 
package in other languages, and Rust modules par¬ 
tition the code within the crate. A Rust program 
typically consists of a single executable crate which 
optionally has dependencies on one or more library 
crates. Reusable, community-developed library 
crates are hosted at crates.io , the central package 
repository for cargo, Rust's package management 
tool ( crates.io is broadly equivalent to Python's PyPI). 
Rust's cargo tool fetches proj¬ 
ect build dependencies from curl -sSf htt 
crates.io and manages building 
of the software. Yeah, I know, does the world really 
need yet another mechanism for packaging soft¬ 
ware, resolving dependencies, and building soft¬ 
ware? Well perhaps not, but cargo actually works 
really well (though for those with experience with 
Maven, the bar hasn't been set that high). 


GETTING STARTED ON FREEBSD 

Rust's platform support is divided into three tiers, 
each providing a different set of guarantees. 
FreeBSD for x86_64 is currently a Tier 2 platform. 
That is, it is guaranteed to build, but not to actu¬ 
ally work. Despite the lack of a guarantee, in 
practice, things generally seem to work pretty 
well. Tier 2 platforms provide official releases of 
the Rust compiler rustc and standard library std 
(pkg install rust), and package manager 
cargo (pkg install cargo). FreeBSD's binary 
Rust package is currently (at the time of writing) 
at vl. 12 with vl.13 being the latest stable 
release. Once installed, Rust can be updated to 
the latest version by executing the rustup script: 

://static.rust-lang.org/rustup.sh | sh 

32-bit FreeBSD sits in Rust's lowly third tier where, 
without guarantees about either building or work¬ 
ing, things are pretty unstable. For example, Rust 
1.13 recently shipped in spite of a serious code gen¬ 
eration bug on ARM platforms using hardware float¬ 
ing point. Here be dragons, so beware! 


I S I L O N The industry leader in Scale-Out Network Attached Storage (NAS) 
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WHERE ARE WE NOW? 

Rust started life in 2009 as a personal project by 
Mozilla employee Graydon Hoare. In subsequent 
years, Rust has transitioned to a Mozilla-sponsored 
community project with over 1,200 contributors. 
Since the 1.0 release, delivered in June 2015, Rust 
has been used in a number of real-world deploy¬ 
ments. June 2016 saw another major milestone on 
the road to maturity, with Mozilla shipping Rust 
code for the Servo rendering engine in Firefox 48. 

So people are using Rust, but does it really deliv¬ 
er on its vision of providing a safe alternative to 
C++? I think the answer is pretty much yes, though 
the differences aren't all that huge. For example, in 
C++, a unique_ptr owns and manages an object 
and disposes of that object when the unique_ptr 
goes out of scope. Furthermore, ownership can be 
transferred using std: :move; and as a bonus, 
there is type inference using the auto keyword. But 
in spite of these similarities, smart pointers don't 
give everything that Rust's ownership system does. 

In the example below [3], accessing orig after the 
move results in a segmentation fault at runtime—a 
morally equivalent example in Rust would fail to 
compile. Failing early is a good thing. That a careful 
and skilled C++ programmer wouldn't make such 
mistakes is somewhat of a circular argument, 
because if such mistakes weren't widespread, lan- 

#include <iostream> 

#include <memory> 

using namespace std; 

int main () 

{ 

unique_ptr<int> orig(new int(5)); 

cout « *orig « endl; 
auto stolen = move(orig); 
cout « *orig « endl; 

} 


guages attempting to prevent them wouldn't exist 
in the first place. C++ also lacks a module system 
and has a number of pretty ropey features like 
header files and textual inclusion. These are all wins 
for Rust. 

Flow does Rust compare with C++ on perform¬ 
ance? Well, control studies comparing the perform¬ 
ance of idiomatic C++ and Rust are hard to find. A 
comparison between Firefox's Servo and Gecko ren¬ 
dering engines (written in Rust and C++, respectively) 
reported that the Servo engine was in the order of 
twice as fast [1]. While these figures should be taken 
with a pinch of salt, the consensus opinion is that 
Rust is at least comparable in terms of performance 
to C++. One of the reasons for this is that Rust fea¬ 
tures like genuine immutability allow optimizations 
that can't be made in C++. And Rust's semantics 
bring significant potential for further optimizations. 

Despite the advances made in deploying Rust in 
production environments, problems remain. The 
Rust ABI is unstable; and as with the Glasgow 
FHaskell compiler, a stable ABI may never happen, 
almost certainly not anytime soon. This problem 
most impacts Rust native, shared libraries, as with¬ 
out a stable ABI, they are incompatible across major 
version changes. ABI instability isn't a show stopper. 
So is there a technical barrier to upstreaming Rust 
code to FreeBSD, for instance? In my opinion, I 
don't think so, but I'd be interested to hear others' 
opinions on the both technical and political chal¬ 
lenges of doing so. 

I like Rust. It's fun. And isn't that what really 
makes us come into work in the morning? • 


GRAEME JENKINSON is Senior Research 
Associate in the University of Cambridge's 
Computer Laboratory, leading development of dis¬ 
tributed tracing for the Causal, Adaptive, 
Distributed, and Efficient Tracing System (CADETS) 
project. Prior to working on CADETS, he has 13 
years’ experience working in the defense and auto¬ 
motive industries. 
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IGUAGE 

Steve Wills 

S wift is a new general purpose programming language 
from Apple that was announced at Apple's annual 
WWDC event in 2014 and released as open source in 2015 
under version 2.0 of the Apache License. It is designed to 
replace Objective C, but to be more concise and safer, and 
has been. Swift is primarily targeted at iOS application devel¬ 
opment, but it is a complete general purpose systems pro¬ 
gramming language and can be used for many tasks. It is 
under rapid development and is portable to many operating 
systems. Swift fully supports Unicode. It's easy to learn, fun 
to use, and fast to run. Swift supports both imperative and 
object-oriented programming, as well as generics, extensions, 
try/throw/catch error handling, dynamic dispatch, extensible 
programming, and late binding. 

Safety 

Memory is managed automatically, so there's no need to 
manually allocate or free it, which avoids errors. As part of its 
design goal of making programming safer, Swift largely 
avoids exposing pointers to the developer, though it is possi¬ 
ble to work with them where needed. It requires variables to 
be declared before use, avoiding issues with implicit declara¬ 
tion sometimes seen in scripting languages. Types may be 
inferred for the sake of conciseness or declared where need¬ 
ed for safety and clarity. Data types are strictly enforced for 
safety, but types can be cast easily for flexibility. 

Five different access controls are supported for symbols 
(variables, functions, classes, etc.): 

• Private - accessible only in the immediate scope 
• Fileprivate - any code within the same file may access 
• Internal - any code within the same module may access 
• Public - accessible from any module 
• Open - may be subclassed outside of the module (classes 
and methods only) 

These access controls apply regardless of inheritance and 
allow explicit control of where code and data are used, 
avoiding surprises and difficult troubleshooting. 





How to Build It on FreeBSD 

First, ensure you have FreeBSD 11 and the latest FreeBSD ports tree. Then: 
cd /usr/ports/lang/swift ; make install 

Swift uses a custom version of llvm, clang, lldb, cmark, and llbuild, so the build will take some time. 
After this, you should be able to run the "swift" command and get an interactive prompt. You can also 
save Swift files and call the Swift interpreter on them. 

What's Missing? 

Swift can be interpreted or compiled, but currently only the interpreter works on FreeBSD. As of this writ¬ 
ing, the lang/swift port is version 2.2.1, while the current release of Swift is 3.0.1. Work is underway to 
update the port and enable the compiler. Swift tutorials are often focused around writing iOS apps, but 
those require libraries that are part of iOS, which at this time are only available on iOS. Therefore, only 
the core Swift programming language is available on FreeBSD. 

Hello, World! 

As with any programming language, the first program we write in Swift is one that prints "Hello, 

World". In Swift, it's as simple as: 

print("Hello, World!") 

When entered into the interpreter, it looks like this: 

(swift) print("Hello, World!") 

Hello, World! 

Swift doesn't require semicolons at ends of lines, but does allow them: 

(swift) print("Hello"); print("World!"); 

Hello 

World! 

This helps keep the code easy to read, while also allowing developers to be as concise as they want. 

Variables and Constants 

Variables must be declared before they are used: 

(swift) var message = "Hello, World!" 

// message : String = "Hello, World!" 

(swift) print(message) 

Hello, World! 

Again, the goal of conciseness is served by allowing the developer to skip declaring the variable type 
since Swift has automatically determined that our message is a string type. Of course, where needed or 
desired, variable types may be declared: 

(swift) var message2: String = "Hello" 

// message2 : String = "Hello" 

Whoops, we forgot part of our message. Let's add it: 

(swift) // add rest of message 
(swift) message2+=". World!" 

(swift) print(message2) 

Hello, World! 


li 
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Once again, conciseness is served by allowing simple string concatenation. 

We can also specify constants: 

(swift) let message3 = "Hello" 

// message3 : String = "Hello" 

Which can't be modified: 

(swift) message3+=", World!" 

<REPL Input>:l:9: error: left side of mutating operator isn't mutablemessage3' 
is a 'let' constant 

message3+=", World!" 

<REPL Input>:l:l: note: change 'let' to 'var' to make it mutable 
let message3 = "Hello" 

var 

This serves the goal of safety by allowing the programmer to specify some values as read-only where necessary. 
The error message makes it easy to see where to change things if we want to make a variable read/write. 

Types 

Swift provides all C and Objective-C types, including Int, Double, Float, Bool, and string for textual data. 

(swift) var four: Float = 4 
// four : Float = 4.0 
(swift) var five: Double = 5 
// five : Double = 5.0 
(swift) let six: Float = 6 
// six : Float = 6.0 

Once again, safety is served by enforcing variable type: 

(swift) let result = four + five 

<REPL Input>:l:19: error: binary operator '+' cannot be applied to operands of 
type 'Float' and 'Double' 

let result = four + five 

/v 

<REPL Input>:l:19: note: overloads for '+' exist with these partially matching 
parameter lists: (Float, Float), (Double, Double) 
let result = four + five 

/s 

(swift) let result = four + six 
// result : Float = 10.0 

But ease and flexibility are served by allowing them to be cast easily: 

(swift) let result2 = four + Float(five) 

// result2 : Float = 9.0 

Swift helps us read numbers more easily: 

(swift) let million = 1_000_000 
// million : Int = 1000000 
(swift) print(million) 

1000000 
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And once more, conciseness is served since Swift allows us to assign multiple variables at once: 

(swift) var (foo, bar, baz) = (10, 100, 1000) 

// (foo, bar, baz) : (Int, Int, Int) = (10, 100, 1000) 

In addition, Swift provides Array, Set, Dictionary, Ranges, and Tuples: 

(swift) let myarray: Array<String> = ["first", "second", "third"] 

// myarray : Array<String> = ["first", "second", "third"] 

(swift) let secondarray = [Is "Alice", 2: "Bob", 3: "Chuck"] 

// secondarray : [Int : String] = [2: "Bob", 3: "Chuck", Is "Alice"] 

(swift) let People: Dictionary<Int, String> = [Is "Alice", 2: "Bob", 3: "Chuck"] 
// People : Dictionary<Int, String> = [2: "Bob", 3: "Chuck", Is "Alice"] 

(swift) let range = 0...5 
// range : Range<Int> = Range(0..<6) 

(swift) let range2 = 0..<10 

// range2 : Range<Int> = Range(0..<10) 

Swift also introduces the innovative concept of Optionals, variables where values may or may not be present: 

(swift) var daytime: Bool? = true 
// daytime : Bool? = Optional(true) 

(swift) var mayContainNumber = "404" 

// mayContainNumber : String = "404" 

(swift) var actualNumber = Int(mayContainNumber) 

// actualNumber : Int? = Optional(404) 

Swift implied that our actualNumber may or may not contain a number, rather than forcing us to specify it. 
We use the 11 ! 11 operator to get the value: 

(swift) print("actualNumber has an integer value of \(actualNumber!).") 
actualNumber has an integer value of 404. 

However, we must be safe and check that the value exists before using it: 

(swift) actualNumber = nil 

(swift) print("actualNumber has an integer value of \(actualNumber!).") 
fatal error: unexpectedly found nil while unwrapping an Optional value 

So, we must write: 

(swift) if actualNumber 1= nil { 

print("actualNumber has an integer value of \(actualNumber1).") 

} 

(swift) actualNumber = Int(mayContainNumber) 

(swift) if actualNumber != nil { 

print("actualNumber has an integer value of \(actualNumber1).") 

} 

actualNumber has an integer value of 404. 

Type Safety 

Unlike C, the assignment operator does not return a value, so this produces a nice error message and once 
again keeps us safe from easy typos: 

(swift) if foo = bar { 

print("fail") 

} 


CODE CONTINUES ON PAGE 14 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


<REPL Input>:l:8: error: use of '=' in a boolean context, did you mean '=='? 
if foo = bar { 


And also, helpfully suggests the necessary change. 

Similarly, integers cannot be used as booleans: 

(swift) let i = 1 
// i : Int = 1 
(swift) if i { 

print("foo") 

} 

<REPL Input>:l:4: error: type 'Int' does not conform to protocol 'BooleanType' 
if i { 

A 


Along with the requirement that variables must be declared before use, these requirements eliminate several 
classes of common mistakes. 

Control Flow 

Swift has the usual control flow mechanisms, "if" and "switch" for conditionals, and "for" and "while" loops: 

var value = 10 

// Note {} are required for "if" and "while", even with just one statement 
if value > 0 { 
print("true") 

} 

// Note lack of break statements, cases do not fall through by default, but 
// can with "fallthrough" 

var weekday = "Thursday" 
switch weekday { 
case "Monday": 

print("They call it stormy Monday") 
case "Friday": 

print("TGIF") 
default: 

print("Is it Friday yet?") 

} 

// Note use of Range and "in" 
for value in 1...10 { 

print("\(value) * = \(value * 9)") 

} 

while value > 0 { 
print("Not yet") 
value -= 1 

} 

Functions 

Swift uses named arguments to functions, which makes the code easier to read and maintain, though in Swift 
2.x the first name must be left off. Functions may or may not return a value. Take this example code 
(on next page): 
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// function which greets user 

// returns the greeting 

func hello(user: String) -> String { 

let result = "Hello, " + user + "!" // result not modified, so constant 
return result 

} 

/* function which greets user a second time 
(comments may be of either style) */ 
func helloAgain(user: String) -> String { 
return "Hello again, " + user + "!" 

} 

// function which takes additional bool arg 
func hello(user: String, seen: Bool) -> String { 
if seen { 

return helloAgain(user) 

} else { 

return hello(user) 

} 

} 

// greet multiple users, doesn't return a value 
func helloAll(users: [String]) { 

// Ensure we were given users, otherwise next line would error 
guard users.count > 0 else { return } 
users.forEach { user in 

print(hello(user, seen: false)) 

} 

} 

let users = ["Alice", "Bob", "Chuck"] 

var seenUsers = ["Alice": true, "Bob": false] 

seenUsers["Chuck"] = false 

var nousers: Array<String> = Array() 

helloAll(users) 

print(hello("Alice", seen: true)) 
helloAll(nousers) 

Save it to a file called multihello.swift and run it: 

$ swift multihello.swift 
Hello, Alice! 

Hello, Bob! 

Hello, Chuck! 

Hello again, Alice! 

Variadic functions are supported via : 

func sum(values: Int...) -> Int { 
var sum = 0 
for value in values { 
sum += value 

} 

return sum 

> 

sum(10, 20, 30) 
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Function nesting is supported: 


func returnValue() -> Int { 
var i = 1 
func add() { 
i += 1 

} 

add( ) 
add( ) 
add( ) 
return i 

} 

returnValue() 

(Returns 4) 

And since functions are a first class type, they may be returned from other functions: 

func returnAdder() -> ((Int) -> Int) { 
func adder(number: Int) -> Int { 


return 1 + number 


} 

return adder 

} 

var adder = returnAdder() 
adder(10) 
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Classes 

Swift is also object oriented. Classes can be declared like so: 

class Building { 

var numberOfFloors = 0 
init(numberOfFloors: Int) { 

self.numberOfFloors = numberOfFloors 

} 

func getDescription() -> String { 

return "A building with \(numberOfFloors) floors." 

} 


class PaintedHouse: Building { 
var color: String 

init(floors: Int, color: String) { 
self.color = color 

super.init(numberOfFloors: floors) 

} 

override func getDescription() -> String { 

return "A \(color) building with \(numberOfFloors) floors." 

} 

} 

var house = Building(numberOfFloors: 2) 
var houseDescription = house.getDescription() 

let myHouse = PaintedHouse(floors: 3, color: "blue") 
print(myHouse.getDescription()) 


Finale 

There's much more to Swift, and I encourage everyone to give it a try. There are many good online 
resources on learning Swift: 

https://swift.org/ 

https://developer.apple.com/swift/ 

https://developer.apple.com/library/content/documentation/Swift/Conceptual/Swift_Programming_Language/ 

GuidedTour.html 

There are even several that allow you to run code online via web browser: 

https://www.weheartswift.com/swift-sandbox/ 

https://swiftlang.ng.bluemix.net/#/repl 


STEVE WILLS is a husband and father living in North Carolina. He is a FreeBSD ports committer 
with a focus on Ruby and other programming languages. 
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THE 


A LINKER IS A PROGRAM THAT TAKES 
ONE OR MORE ENERAT> 

ED BY A COMPILER OR ASSEMBLER AND 


COMBINES THEM 


ONE EXECUTABLE 


PROGRAM OR LIBRARY. IT IS PART OF 
AN OPERATING SYSTEM’S TOOLCHAIN. 
THE SET OF PROGRAMS USED TO BUILD, 
DEBUG. AND TEST SOFTWARE. 


LINKER IN 
FREEBSD 


F I rom the beginning, FreeBSD has used the 
GNU binutils linker. It is also known as the 
"BFD" linker, after the Binary File Descriptor 
library upon which it is built. FreeBSD develop¬ 
ers kept the copy of the linker in the FreeBSD 
tree up-to-date, importing new versions as 
they were released by the GNU project. 

Then, in the mid-2000s, the Free Software 
Foundation (FSF) changed the license to ver¬ 
sion 3 of the GNU General Public License 
(GPLv3). It added new restrictions that some 
FreeBSD developers and users found unpalat¬ 
able. Since that time, developers in the 
FreeBSD Project have continued to apply minor 
updates and bug fixes, but the linker has not 
been updated beyond version 2.17.50. 

The need for a new linker for FreeBSD has 
been apparent for some time, and a viable can¬ 
didate emerged recently: LLD, the linker in the 
LLVM family of projects. LLD is intended to be a 
high-speed linker with support for multiple 
object file formats. It supports the ELF format 
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used by Unix-like operating systems, Windows' 
COFF format, and Darwin/OS X's Mach-O. 

Where possible, LLD maintains command-line 
and functional compatibility with existing linkers 
such as GNU Id, but LLD's authors are not con¬ 
strained by strict compatibility where it hampers 
performance or desired functionality. As with 
other LLVM projects, LLD is released under a per¬ 
missive Free Software license. 

LLD can deliver for FreeBSD a modern, main¬ 
tainable, and high-performance linker for the base 
system. It will allow us to support the new CPU 
architectures in FreeBSD using an in-tree tool- 
chain, and will enable new performance optimiza¬ 
tions like Link-Time Optimization (LTO). 

HISTORY 

LLD was added to the upstream LLVM source 
repository at the end of 2011, with a design based 
largely on linking requirements of the Mach-0 for¬ 
mat used by Apple and the atom model it implies. 
Atoms are the smallest indivisible chunks of code 
or data, and are a rather generic representation of 
an object file. Along with Mach-0 support, LLD ini¬ 
tially included an atom-based ELF and COFF link¬ 
ing implementation. 

Linking the Mach-0 format needs the flexibility 
afforded by the atom model, but it's an unneces¬ 
sary complication for the ELF and COFF formats. 
For these formats, the section is the smallest 
usable unit. 

In May 2015, Rui Ueyama of Google started 
working on a new section-based COFF linker, and 
two months later in July, Michael J. Spencer com¬ 
mitted a new ELF linker implementation based on 
the section-based COFF support. The new COFF 
implementation was enabled by default in August, 
and likewise for ELF in November. 

By the end of 2015, LLD could form part of a 
self-hosting FreeBSD amd64 toolchain: that is, it 
was possible to build Clang/LLVM and LLD using 
Clang/LLVM and LLD. Many developers improved 
LLD throughout 2016, with notable FreeBSD-relat¬ 
ed contributions from Rui Ueyama, Rafael 
Espindola, George Rimar, and Davide Italiano. 

Over the past year, I have been experimenting 
with building the FreeBSD base system with LLD. 
Although LLD could self-host at the end of 2015, 
it lacked support for many features required by 
FreeBSD. I created a bug report in LLVM's bug 


tracker as a "meta bug" to keep track of all of 
the issues preventing the use of LLD as a FreeBSD 
system linker. Over time it grew to 63 individual 
issues, of which seven remain open. 

Issues included lack of relocatable output, fine¬ 
grained control over library search paths, arith¬ 
metic expressions in linker scripts, comprehensive 
versioned symbol support, and miscellaneous 
command-line options. I had to disable the build 
of FreeBSD's boot loaders, 32-bit compatibility 
libraries, tests, rescue binaries, and the GDB 
debugger in order to link a subset of userland 
binaries, although many did not run. Linking the 
kernel was not possible, as it relies extensively on 
the use of a linker script. 

By March 2016, with a few temporary 
workarounds in FreeBSD and LLD, I was able to 
build a usable subset of the FreeBSD userland. 
Symbol versioning and linker script expressions 
were still unsupported, and the kernel could still 
not be built as a result. However, the rapid 
progress of LLD's development convinced me it 
was on track to become a viable system linker. 

Symbol versioning and linker script expression 
evaluation arrived a few months later. By August, 
relocatable output and a somewhat esoteric com¬ 
mand line option used in building boot loader 
components were the significant features outstand¬ 
ing. Now LLD is usable for nearly all aspects of the 
amd64 FreeBSD base-system userland and kernel 
build; the boot loaders are the only FreeBSD com¬ 
ponents that still do not build with LLD. 

DESIGN 

LLD's design goals include speed, simplicity, and 
extensibility. LLD attempts to be fast by doing less 
work, and when it is necessary to do something, 
doing it only once. Traditional UNIX linkers visit 
objects sequentially, including objects specified 
directly on the link command line and those 
included in an archive. The linker builds a list of 
undefined symbols, and links those objects that 
satisfy the requirements for those symbols. The 
new objects may in turn introduce new undefined 
symbols, and objects may need to be visited multi¬ 
ple times to resolve all undefined symbols. 

LLD, instead, performs only one pass over the 
specified object files and archives, keeping track 
of both defined and undefined symbols found in 
each object it visits. Symbols are resolved without 
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having to revisit objects or libraries again. This 
results in slightly different linking semantics when 
compared to traditional linkers, but well-written 
software should see no difference. It is possible to 
craft a scenario that works with a conventional 
linker and fails with LLD, but that is expected to 
be unlikely in practice. No broken cases have yet 
been found while testing a variety of third-party 
software with LLD as the linker. 

The ELF and COFF linkers in LLD share the same 
general design, but do not share code. They pro¬ 
vide the same command line user interface as the 
native linkers for each file format: GNU Id for ELF, 
and Microsoft's linker for COFF. This avoids the 
complexity and runtime cost of an abstraction 
layer. As a result of this approach, the ELF linker is 
only about 13,000 lines of code. This number is 
much smaller than other linkers (GNU Id and GNU 
gold), even though it isn't directly comparable, as 
all three rely in different amounts on support 
libraries. 

As with other components in the LLVM family, 
the linkers in LLD are implemented as libraries 
with a lightweight command line driver. This 
allows it to be easily embedded in other projects. 

PERFORMANCE 

One of LLD's primary design goals is to be a high- 
performance linker. Small programs should link 
quickly, and linking should not become exponen¬ 
tially larger as program size increases. 


FIG. 2 Real Link Time, Clang Release Build 



BFD 2.27_5,1 (ports) LLD no threads 

BFD 2.17.50 (base) Gold 2.27_5,1 (ports) LLD threads 


The graph in Figure 2 compares the real (wall- 
clock) time taken to link a release build of the 
Clang compiler using several different linkers. The 
linker inputs consist of 158 object (.o), static 
library (.a), and shared library (.so) files, totaling 
91 megabytes in size. 


The experiment was performed on my develop¬ 
ment desktop, which has a quad-core (8 thread) 
Intel i7-3770 CPU and 32GB of memory. I com¬ 
pared BFD Id 2.17.50 (the current FreeBSD base 
system linker), BFD and Gold 2.27_5,1 from the 
FreeBSD ports tree, and LLD built from the LLVM 
source repository. By default, the Gold linker in 
the FreeBSD ports collection is built without 
threading support, and Gold's threaded mode was 
not investigated further. 

Figure 3 compares the same linkers for a debug 
build of Clang. The linker processes the same 
number of files in this case, but the addition of 


FIG. 3 Real Link Time, Clang Debug Build 



BFD 2.27_5,1 (ports) LLD no threads 

BFD 2.17.50 (base) Gold 2.27_5,1 (ports) LLD threads 


debug data makes them substantially larger and 
requires the linker to do much more work. 

LLD achieves this high performance in several 
ways that can be briefly enumerated as: avoid 
doing work where possible, perform expensive 
but necessary operations only once, and use 
threads to perform operations in parallel. 

Several tasks in LLD can be performed in paral¬ 
lel, including uncompressing input sections, split¬ 
ting mergeable sections, merging common 
strings, and identical code folding. Figure 4 
demonstrates the effect of LLD's use of threading. 
The link completed 63% faster, but consumed 
about one-third more CPU time. 

This trade-off is worthwhile in a typical devel- 


FIG. 4 Real & CPU Link Time, Clang Debug Build 
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oper's edit-compile-test cycle. The final linking 
step requires all of the individual compiler invoca¬ 
tions to be complete, and there is likely no other 
work the computer could do. When linking soft¬ 
ware on a shared resource (for example, building 
the FreeBSD package sets), disabling threads may 
be a better choice. 


linker. Large C++ applications often contain func¬ 
tions that compile to machine instructions identi¬ 
cal to another function. Identical Code Folding 
(ICF) is an optimization that identifies read-only 
sections that happen to have the same content. 
For a sample of large binaries, ICF reduces the 
size by 5% to 8%. 


ARCHITECTURAL SUPPORT NEXT STEPS 


LLD includes at least some support for almost all 
the CPU architectures relevant to FreeBSD. As 
described earlier, amd64 (or x86-64) is well sup¬ 
ported, and LLD built from the development 
repository is capable of linking a working 
FreeBSD/amd64 kernel and userland, except for 
the boot loaders. 

32-bit x86 (i386) and AArch64 (arm64) sup¬ 
port is also quite mature, but not yet well tested 
in FreeBSD. LLD can self-host on arm64 and link a 
working FreeBSD/arm64 kernel, with small 
workarounds for outstanding issues. 

32-bit ARM, 32-bit and 64-bit MIPS, and 32- 
bit and 64-bit PowerPC are supported by LLD, 
and are capable of at least linking trivial applica¬ 
tions, but are not yet viable as a FreeBSD system 
linker. 

RISC-V support is being planned, but has not 
yet started. It seems that sparc64 is the only 
FreeBSD CPU architecture that is unlikely to be 
supported by LLD. 

LINKER OPTIMIZATIONS 

One large benefit LLD will bring to FreeBSD is base 
system support for whole-program Link-Time 
Optimization (LTO). LTO refers to optimization that 
is performed across modules at link time. 

A common optimization is to eliminate unused 
code paths. With conventional linking, this can 
be applied only within a single source file. With 
LTO, the compiler and linker work together and 
can eliminate code paths that can only be deter¬ 
mined as unused when examining the whole 
program. 

For LTO the compiler emits an LLVM bitcode 
file instead of native machine instructions in an 
ELF object file. The linker processes these bitcode 
files similarly to regular object files and allows 
both types to be used together. 

Another optimization can be performed by the 


Clang/LLVM 3.9 was recently imported into 
FreeBSD's development branch, and that work 
included LLD 3.9. LLD is now installed as 
/usr/bin/ld.lld on amd64 and arm64 for experi¬ 
mentation and testing. On arm64, it is also now 
installed as Id, as the BFD linker version 2.17.50 
does not include arm64 support. 

Linking the boot loaders with LLD must be 
addressed next. LLD developers are actively work¬ 
ing on issues in LLD that prevent this, and some 
changes may also be required in FreeBSD. Once 
this is complete, a newer snapshot of LLD will be 
imported into FreeBSD and made available with a 
build-time configuration setting (for example, 
WITH_LLD_AS_LD=yes). The ports tree will then 
be extensively tested using the in-tree LLD as the 
system linker. 

The investigation and iterative bug fixing 
approach will need to be undertaken on all of 
FreeBSD's supported CPU architecture. 
Experimentation with linker optimizations will 
then proceed for both the FreeBSD base system 
and ports collection. • 
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By Benedict Reuschling and George Neville-Neil 


The second week of August 2016, George Neville-Neil visited the 
Computer Science department at the University of Applied Sciences, 
Darmstadt, Germany, where I work. George has worked with 
Robert Watson at the University of Cambridge developing a master- 
level course over the last several years. 


# The Course uses DTrace to analyze 
and explore a live FreeBSD operating system. I 
had arranged for George to come to my univer¬ 
sity to teach an undergraduate version of the 
course to a group of interested students in the 
inter-semester holidays. This endeavour had 
many goals: we were curious how the course 
material, available online at teachbsd.org, 
would work for undergraduate students, espe¬ 
cially those who had not taken operating sys¬ 
tems courses before. Another goal was to 
adopt the course to contain less paper writing, 
which is emphasized in the masters version of 
the course, while still focusing on practical con¬ 
tent. Lastly, we wanted to see how well the 
German students would understand a course 
taught in English and whether they would be 
willing to ask questions and participate in class. 


We were pleasantly surprised to find that 
English was not a barrier for the students and 
they soon started asking questions. 

The course was divided into morning and 
afternoon sessions with a break for lunch. The 
morning sessions were typical lectures where 
George explained how different kernel subsys¬ 
tems work, giving both the theoretical back¬ 
ground necessary to understand the concepts 
as well as an overview of the implementation in 
a modern operating system, FreeBSD. After 
lunch, the students were given lab assignments 
to solve using DTrace on virtual machines. The 
labs covered the topics of what had been 
taught during the morning lectures. Due to the 
fact that these guest lectures were scheduled 
over the semester holidays, we had only a 
handful of students participating. The small 
class size created a situation where we were 
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able to give more individual help to students, 
throughout the week, which is usually not possi¬ 
ble with a larger group. 

Monday Started with an overview 
of the course content, including a bit of computer 
history. The introduction and overview sections 
introduce students to the origins of operating sys¬ 
tem development, its evolution, and reasons for 
some of current OS implementations. Many parts 
of modern operating systems come from the 
interaction between hardware and software 
advances, with one influencing the other. One 
clear example is that modern RISC processors 
were influenced by the rise of UNIX and the C 
language; this type of tension motivates many of 
the lessons we presented to the students. The 
goal of the lab on Monday was to get the stu¬ 
dents set up with their virtual machines and to 
familiarize them with DTrace as a tool, letting 
them get their hands dirty and take their first, 
basic, traces. 

Tuesday morning started with a 
short quiz to determine the students' current 
knowledge level and to gauge how well Monday's 
topics were understood. We then continued by 
explaining how processes work, what virtual 
memory is, and how processes and threads are 
scheduled in the operating system. A lot of atten¬ 
tion was paid to the topic of locking, and what 
challenges it poses, including deadlocks and lock 
order reversals. Without a clear understanding of 
concurrency and locking, students cannot really 
appreciate many of the subtleties of modern hard¬ 
ware and software, whether in an operating sys¬ 
tem or in a multi-threaded user program. The lab 
covered tracing processes and their various states, 
getting the students to explain the UNIX process 
life cycle. Feedback from the second day of the 
course was turned into upated slides. More than 
once, the night after a class was spent revising or 
creating whole new sets of slides to illustrate con¬ 
cepts that students struggled to understand dur¬ 
ing the day. 

With the basics of processes, virtual memory, 
and concurrency having been covered, we then 
moved on to communication in the operating sys¬ 
tem. Starting with basic Interprocess Communi¬ 
cation, we explained signals and how they are 
used by programs and the operating system to 
communicate. From basic IPC we moved on to 
sockets and network communication. Networking 


topics, including DNS, UDP, and TCP, were cov¬ 
ered with an emphasis on how the operating sys¬ 
tem implements TCP—connection setup, data 
transfer, sliding windows, and connection tear 
down. Since all of the students had already com¬ 
pleted an undergraduate networking course, they 
were able to quickly appreciate what the operat¬ 
ing system needed to do to implement correct 
TCP software. Due to this familiarity, the ques¬ 
tions the students asked led deeper into the oper¬ 
ating system than in previous sections. The com¬ 
munication lab for that day had students trace the 
TCP connection setup process using a local nginx 
instance serving a static webpage. 

We also had them visualize their derived state 
machine using the graphviz package, which I 
taught the students how to use. 

The topic of Thursday 's 

lecture was data storage and filesystems. Things 
like the namecache, virtual filesystem layer (VFS) 
were explained, as well as reading and writing 
data. The namecache always requires a good deal 
of explanation as the concept of caching negative 
results is one that most undergraduates have not 
yet been exposed to. In the lab session, the stu¬ 
dents explored the name cache a bit more and 
how it interacts with nginx when a certain web 
page URL is requested. The class day ended a bit 
early on Thursday afternoon to give students time 
to study for the exam on the next day. 

On Friday, we gave the students a 
whole systems view, combining all the topics dis¬ 
cussed during the week. The lecture served not 
only as a review session before the written exam, 
but also tied everything together for the students. 
Specifically, we explored what happens in all the 
operating system layers when a web server, such 
as nginx, serves a page. The students were 
exposed to which worker processes were run, 
what cache lookups are done, the TCP states that 
are being created, etc. 

The final was a 90-minute exam covering all 
the topics of the week, with questions focusing 
on details about the operating system implemen¬ 
tation and the writing of a few one-liners for 
DTrace. Students were allowed to use their lap¬ 
tops throughout the exam in order to test and 
verify their DTrace scripts before submitting the 
final versions on their papers. The exam deter¬ 
mined the grade for the students in the course. 
We were very satisfied with the results after grad- 
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ing the exams and we are already discussing how 
to further enhance the course based on this first 
test-run. 

When George was not teaching (which he 
enjoyed very much), I was showing him around 
our campus in Darmstadt, the city, and what good 
restaurants we have. I also introduced him to 
some professors who were not on holiday during 
that week. George not only does great network¬ 
ing on the systems level, but also in person. We 
had some good discussions, ranging from teach¬ 
ing in computer science to cultural diversity in 
education and the integration of practitioners' 
work into the university curriculum. 

Some of the more amusing moments of the 
course related to the inability of all the clocks at 
the university to keep proper time. Either the bat¬ 
teries were dead, or the timepieces were advanc¬ 
ing too slowly or made no sense at all ("nowhere 
in the world is it 16:00 hours now"). For a time¬ 
keeping nerd like George, this proved to be a 
recurring joke throughout the week. 

Overall, it was a very productive week. We 
gained valuable feedback for the teachbsd course 
for undergraduates and the students got a lively 
lecture about operating system internals. I hope to 
integrate parts of these lectures into my own full- 
semester course, and George is now planning a 
return to Darmstadt to teach an updated, and 
extended, version of the course. • 


GEORGE V. NEVILLE-NEIL works on net¬ 
working and operating system code for fun 
and profit. He also teaches courses on various 
subjects related to programming. His areas of 
interest are code spelunking, operating sys¬ 
tems, networking, and time protocols. He is the 
coauthor with Marshall Kirk McKusick and 
Robert N. M. Watson of The Design and 
Implementation of the FreeBSD Operating 
System. For over 10 years he has been the 
columnist better known as Kode Vicious. He 
earned his bachelor’s degree in computer sci¬ 
ence at Northeastern University in Boston, 
Massachusetts, and is a member of ACM, the 
Usenix Association, and IEEE. He is an avid 
bicyclist and traveler and currently lives in 
New York City. 


BENEDICT REUSCHLING joined the FreeBSD 
Project in 2009. After receiving his full docu¬ 
mentation commit bit in 2010, he actively 
began mentoring other people to become 
FreeBSD committers. He is a proctor for the 
BSD Certification Group and joined the 
FreeBSD Foundation in 2015, where he is cur¬ 
rently serving as vice president. Benedict has a 
Master of Science degree in Computer Science 
and is teaching a UNIX for software developers 
class at the University of Applied Sciences, 
Darmstadt, Germany. 
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Options 


llnix operating systems have evolved a variety of 
Jns to launch programs and influence their execution. 
I into perspective, let's take a quick tour of the dif- 
/fls of programs that run on a typical FreeBSD system. 

age falls below a certain threshold. 

There are many other mechanisms for 
launching programs. inetd(8) launches 
programs when an incoming socket is creat¬ 
ed. nice ( 1 ) runs programs with a modi¬ 
fied priority level. chroot(8) launches pro¬ 
grams with an alternate root directory, 
service ( 8 ) launches programs with a 
"supervisor" process that can restart the 
program if it crashes. Jail managers like 
jail (8) launch programs within a jailed 
environment. Virtual machine managers like 
iohyve ( 8 ) launch programs that execute a 


first boots up, the 
launches programs called 
perform one-time system 
fn tasks, or execute daemons to 
the background. These services can 
be stopped and started while the com¬ 
puter is running. 

Every minute the computer is running, the 
cron ( 8 ) daemon wakes up and launches 
scheduled tasks. Cron also supports the abil¬ 
ity to run at( l ) jobs after a certain time 
interval has passed. It can also run 
batch ( l ) jobs when the system load aver- 




The Browser-based Edition (DE) 
is now available for viewing as 
a PDF with printable option. 

The Broswer-based DE format offers subscribers 
the same features as the App, but permits view¬ 
ing the Journal through your favorite browser. 
Unlike the Apps, you can view the DE as PDF 
pages and print them. To order a subscription, 
or get back issues, and other 
Foundation interests, go to 
www.freebsdfoundation.org 
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INTERACTING / by George Rosamond 


Starting a BSD User Group 


A handful of like-minded BSD users 
launched the New York City BSD 
User Group (NYC*BUG) in 2003. 
NYC*BUG meets monthly and hosts 
multiple mailing lists, while manag¬ 
ing to provide services to the BSD 
projects and other user groups. 

user group's chronology is filled with 
the waves and troughs that any techni¬ 
cal user group faces and to summarize 
instructive lessons is difficult. However, I 
will attempt to review the life of 
NYC*BUG and present some useful conclusions 
for others interested in starting a BSD user group 
(BUG) of their own. 

In December 2003, several of us planned to 
officially launch in January 2004 at what was to 
be the last Linux Expo in New York City. It was 
understood that there would be opportunities to 
engage the broader open-source community at 
Linux Expo and conduct a birds-of-a-feather ses¬ 


Within the context of New York in 2004, 
it should be understood that it was, 
and remains, a Linux town. 
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sion (BoF), culminating in our first meeting in 
early February. 

Some 50 people attended the BoF, and our 
early meetings were large and engaging. 
Discussions continued into the early morning 
hours, and we began to witness how a technical 
user group could corral people and begin to have 
an impact. 

The Unwelcoming Committees 

Not everyone in the local community was enthu¬ 
siastic about our launch. NYC always entertains a 
myriad of open-source user groups, from broad 
tents with heavy corporate influence to others 
that verge on cult status. Yes, cult status. 

The local Unix group, in particular, felt we 
should have run the idea of a BSD group by 
them before proceeding. We sought neither per¬ 
mission nor forgiveness. 

Somewhat more humorously even before the 
BoF, one post on January 13, 2004, to the 
NetBSD NYC regional list dismissed us: 
http://http://mail-index. netbsd.org/regional-nyc/ 

2004/01/13/0003.html. 

"i wonder if beer is involved? there's no men¬ 
tion of it in that posting." 

"they are just doing what the linux group 
does... probably same ppl too." 

Ultimately, this longtime BSD developer did a 
meeting for us and became one of our biggest 
advocates. 

Starting with 
What We Didn’t Want 

In retrospect, we did dwell in a state of utter confu¬ 
sion. But we were clear on what we didn't want. 

A number of us had been around other tech¬ 
nical associations and user groups, which all 
seemed to fall into one of two categories. 

First, there were professional associations that 
lacked any substantial content and seemed more 
like resume line-items. The respective sector's 
vendors—such as information security—dominat¬ 
ed the presentations and materials, and the pas¬ 
sive attendees touched keyboards only for hiring 
and firing purposes. 

Second, technical user groups earned well- 















deserved reputations as gathering places for the 
socially awkward, where one or more cliques con¬ 
gregated to exchange the odder ends of technical 
culture. And like the professional associations, pre¬ 
sentations could still be drenched in sales pitches. 

We wanted neither scenario. We sought a loose 
grouping that focused on the BSDs in the produc¬ 
tion environment. 

All about the Asterisk 

Another critical element was to be agnostic in rela¬ 
tion to BSD projects. While many people in 
NYC*BUG might strongly favor one BSD over the 
others, we remain officially neutral. This is not 
some naive notion. We witness the same occasion¬ 
al mailing list flame wars or nasty interview com¬ 
ments that the rest of the world sees. But funda¬ 
mentally, we also think the BSDs have more in 
common than not. 

The license, in whichever simple form, remains 
the clearest overreaching principle. Some may view 
it as developer- or corporate- or freedom-friendly, 
but we all are comfortable in having a license that 
doesn't require a few years of law school to com¬ 
prehend. If one of the projects imploded tomor¬ 
row, we think that the remaining projects would 
likely provide reasonable new homes for the partic¬ 
ular developers and users. 

Contrasting the BSD community to other open- 
source communities also further binds the BSDs 
together. While criticisms might flow free between 
the projects within the confines of NYC*BUG, it is 
all in the spirit of open discussion and without the 
nastiness characteristic of online flame wars. 

Over time, it also became apparent that regular 
physical meetings undercut the environment for 
trolling or even making unjustified comments 
about other BSD projects. The online world allows 
the worm to imagine itself as a king. But when 
that worm has to look other worms in the eye, 
delusions of royalty tend to dissipate. 

One meeting in the past year provided an 
overview of a particular BSD project. There were 
no other users from that project in the room, and 
we were curious to see how the discussion would 
evolve. 

The outcome was worth a thousand words. 

One longtime developer and Unix veteran criticized 
the project for lack of a focus, but it was done in a 
manner that more likely pointed to the problems 
in that person's own BSD project. Another long¬ 
time developer humbly spoke about the problems 
faced by their third BSD project, presenting instruc¬ 
tion to the speaker as an open mea culpa. The 
modesty evoked by face-to-face meetings remains 


one of NYC*BUG's strengths. All open-source proj¬ 
ects are glass houses while online interactions tend 
to obscure this reality. 

Sales People Not Welcome 

Another principle that quickly developed was avoid¬ 
ing salespeople, and even implicitly discouraging 
their attendance. NYC*BUG meetings and mailing 
lists were no place to preach about some "disrup¬ 
tive" new product, nor a pool for technical 
recruiters to fish for resumes. Yes, NYC*BUG meet¬ 
ings are free and open to all, but it's the BSDs in 
production that provide the overarching principle. 

There was one particular early trial for this. We 
asked Apple corporate people in New York for an 
engineer to speak about Darwin, the BSDs and 
open source. We remain appreciative and well- 
aware of the contributions Apple has made to the 
BSDs, but this particular salesperson insisted such a 
topic would be nothing more than a 15-minute 
presentation and implored us to allow the circula¬ 
tion of sales materials. We stuck to our approach, 
and frankly threatened to end the meeting if the 
technical presentation became a sales pitch. 

The meeting was technical with standing-room- 
only for over 50 people, with almost no one leaving 
the room during a two-hour presentation. This con¬ 
firmed our view. Particularly with so many of us 
being veterans of the Dot com era, no one was 
going to voluntarily listen to a sales presentation 
without an open bar, some expensive giveaways, 
and maybe a decent steak. We were not looking to 
occupy a free night each month in our schedules. 
Rather, we wanted to create an environment where 
the attendees are active participants and where 
meeting topics reflected what people were actually 
doing. It was, and remains, the yardstick by which 
we measure NYC*BUG's successes and failures. 

The Right Relation to Sponsors 

Within the context of New York City in 2004, it 
should be understood that it was, and remains, a 
Linux town. Until the 2008 crash, the bellwether 
industry in New York City was finance, often as 
Linux shops migrated from Solaris. There were a 
few significant BSD shops in NYC and we set out 
to engage those shops. 

Larger trends matter. The adoption of Linux in 
the finance industry mattered. But years later, the 
advent of systemd in the Linux distributions creat¬ 
ed a new audience for us. Apple's loud support of 
Unix with the launch of OS X gave us a larger 
hearing. Noting those larger issues goes a long 
way in reaching out to broader audiences beyond 
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the usual suspects. 

Probably the most fruitful relation built with a 
BSD shop has been with New York Internet. They 
had moved from Solaris to FreeBSD years earlier, 
and were consistently rated one of the best public 
data centers. While we didn't have the 
quantity/size of the Linux audience, they were 
quick to offer us support due to our quality. In one 
owner's words (paraphrased), "You seem like good 
people to be around." Since then, NYI has provid¬ 
ed us with a full cabinet hosting dozens of projects 
and has been a consistent sponsor. They have also 
contributed greatly to the community beyond NYC. 
FreeBSD's U.S. East Coast infrastructure resides in 
their New Jersey facility, and both the BSD commu¬ 
nity and NYI are better off with this relationship. 
Projects such as the BSD Certification Group, 
pfSense, to BSD.lv and mandoc, not to mention 
the many hosted mirrors, all have benefited from 


"We are asked frequently for advice on 
starting a user group. The first piece of 
advice is don't attempt to replicate us." 


the NYI relationship. 

It's important to connect the notion of "good 
people to be around" with our attitude to sales 
presentations, etc. Potential sponsors might want 
to have free reign on mailing lists and presenta¬ 
tions, and even conference attendee lists. But a 
user group that allows such access probably does¬ 
n't attract the types of people that sponsors want 
to talk to in the first place. Yes, we might make it 
difficult, but it's well-worth the efforts if our 
parameters are respected. 

Coordinating without Assets 

The sponsor question raises an issue of funds and 
assets. We have conducted five conferences and 
managed to make a profit on the last four. We 
maintain the cabinet at NYI. But ultimately, we 
have no assets, nor do we pursue them. Any prof¬ 
its gained from the conferences are donated back 
to the BSD projects. 

Maintaining a nonprofit entity, or even just a 
NYC*BUG bank account, demands a higher level 
of responsibility and accountability than we want. 
And having such entities means brewing potential 
conflicts. Being asset-poor means having nothing 
to fight over. It's safer to be a starfish than a spider, 
in reference to that pop sociology book. Fork us, 
copy us, but we are too loose to break. NYC*BUG 
is more like viscous mud than a sand castle. Cut up 
a spider into two parts and it dies. Cut up a 


starfish into two parts, and you have two starfish. 

We have maintained a certain informality from 
the beginning. We strive to allow a fluid member¬ 
ship, which means we can't conduct any meaning¬ 
ful voting. Who is qualified to vote? Mailing list 
members? What about those who attend one meet¬ 
ing a year? Or those who rarely miss a meeting? 

Once the formalisms required by elections are 
implemented, too many other procedural questions 
arise. While we explored creating a nonprofit early 
in our history, we quickly realized that the stakes 
would be higher, and that being asset poor and as 
informal as possible was a better route. 

Six of us walked into a meeting with a technolo¬ 
gy-oriented NYC agency that was excited to 
migrate us into a nonprofit structure. Five of us 
were on board. But five of us walked out of the 
meeting against creating a nonprofit, and content 
to continue without any formal structure. 

Outside of a few responsibilities performed by 
the NYC*BUG admin group, no one is really com¬ 
pelled to do anything. One might attend a meeting 
when the topic is interesting. Or engage in a mail¬ 
ing list thread when it's relevant to a job or inter¬ 
est. But the regular appearance and reappearance 
of people became natural, and maintaining this 
low barrier to entry (and exit) shapes the atmos¬ 
phere for the better. 

But then how can the admin group be a useful 
body? Admin's purposes are simple. It is not a privi¬ 
lege to be on admin. The central function is to 
resolve the organizational questions inappropriate 
for the talk® mailing list. Discussions might revolve 
around a colocation issue in the cabinet, or deter¬ 
mining upcoming meeting topics. Admin member¬ 
ship evolved from a few of those taking on the 
roles of coordinating NYC*BUG activities, yet is 
unelected and there are no formal terms. 

For most BUGs, an admin group isn't just 
unnecessary, it's really a dangerous barrier. If five 
people are meeting regularly, having two of them 
decide organizational questions on a separate mail¬ 
ing list is useless. And it will only discourage the 
other three people from taking an active role. 
Besides eternally seeking to infuse technical solu¬ 
tions to organizational problems, technical people 
also tend to overbuild organizational infrastructure 
as if they are scaling a startup. 

Once the admin ball was rolling, we attempted 
to make it selective in choosing members, yet easy 
for members to leave admin without any discom¬ 
fort. It hasn't always been successful, but overall, 
admin continues to function and provide a decent 
amount of direction. On occasion, someone from 
admin will note that some particular individual 
would be a good addition. We determine their 
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inclusion by consensus, since the chemistry of admin 
is critical. 

One noteworthy incident illustrates admin's role 
at its best. 

Like the broader BSD community, NYC*BUG 
faces an ugly dearth of diversity, particularly in terms 
of gender. We are quite conscious of it, and it is a 
regular discussion. Part of our approach to rectify 
this is to make it clear that sexism and patronizing 
attitudes toward women are unacceptable. 

In one case, a NYC*BUG talk® poster used a dis¬ 
gusting and sexist signature in his emails. As this 
individual had already been a problem on other lev¬ 
els, many people around NYC*BUG had already 
been sending his posts to /dev/null. But when his 
signatures appeared, several people not on admin 
emailed demanding action. 

He was promptly removed from the mailing list 
and the reason was communicated. But it was 
indicative that other NYC*BUG participants, not on 
admin, had quickly reacted and believed it was their 
responsibility to address the situation as well. 

Warning: Don’t Try This at Home 

We are asked frequently for advice on starting a 
user group. The first piece of advice is don't attempt 
to replicate us. We are an unusual example. We are 
in a dynamic, global city filled with technical people 
and resources. Our meetings frequently include 
some of the "who's who" of the Unix world. If 
you're located in a small college town, or in a rural, 
dispersed area, attempting to photocopy NYC*BUG 
will lead to endless frustrations. 

The overriding lesson is that we started appreciat¬ 
ing the context in which we operate. We knew the 
NYC technical scene. We knew the user group scene. 
We knew what we didn't want to do. And most 
importantly, we started modestly with goals we could 
accomplish reflecting our situation and the resources 
at hand. 

Most of the time when someone wants to initi¬ 
ate a BSD user group, there is one individual driving 
the effort with the time, energy, and ideas. And that 
leads to the first problem. There shouldn't be one 
individual who owns the project. There needs to be 
at least a handful of those who share a common 
vision and who can take responsibility for getting 
the BUG operational, and maintaining it into the 
future. 

On that note, the first step might be initiating a 
mailing list and publicizing it. Having a launch meet¬ 
ing usually translates into one or two people being 
viewed as the organizers, and the rest of the atten¬ 
dees passively voting with their involvement, or lack 
of involvement. A mailing list is a good vehicle for 
gathering people to take on active involvement 


from the beginning. Finding common interests and 
topics is a critical first step. 

If you're a handful of people in an hour's radius 
of, say, Rzeszow in Poland, meeting monthly is diffi¬ 
cult. Maybe a quarterly day-long event makes more 
sense. And why not have everyone engaged in 
organizing the event? In that case, the mailing list is 
likely the ideal platform for the group's activities. 

Our meetings can range from a dozen to dozens 
of attendees. For others, four or five is a worthwhile 
accomplishment. And a meeting on, say, Apache, 
doesn't have to be presented by a relevant BSD port 
maintainer. This is a normal mistake. If people in 
and around the BUG are doing something with the 
BSDs, there are topics and presenters available. 
Relying on "names" and topic authorities means the 
well of speakers dries up quickly. Having actual par¬ 
ticipants present means keeping the barrier to entry 
low for everyone. There are a number of speakers at 
BSDCons whose first presentations were at 
NYC*BUG meetings. We created the environment 
that was comfortable and interactive and which ulti¬ 
mately benefits the BSD community beyond NYC. 

Come On In . The Water’s Great! 

Another function that BUGs can play is providing a 
conveyor belt for individuals to be involved in BSD 
projects. There is a tendency to view entry into the 
BSD projects as some virtual meritocracy in which 
the good rises above the crud, and tomorrow we'll 
have our next layer of core developers. 

Reality is quite different. BUGs can be the place in 
which meeting developers and other users, face-to- 
face, can introduce more isolated users into the BSD 
culture. One would imagine that a lot of eager 
potential developers find that there's a very valid rea¬ 
son why bash isn't the default shell, or that testing 
ports on even esoteric architectures does matter. 

While NYC*BUG could never take credit for cre¬ 
ating developers, a good number of people have 
gone from being isolated BSD end-users into devel¬ 
opers in the environment fostered. Contributing 
ports, for instance, is a relatively easy path into con¬ 
tributing to the BSDs, and we've attempted to pro¬ 
vide introductions that are easy-to-grasp for more 
users. From there, the slippery slope of spending 
those few free waking hours quickly evaporates into 
hacking makefiles and checking dependencies. 

Fun, Fun, Fun 

Our golden rule remains a phrase from an early 
USENIX participant: are you having fun? 

It is difficult to be motivated to deal with the has¬ 
sles, the meetings with no-show speakers, etc., if 
you aren't having fun. Make it fun. If meetings 
become a chore, maybe make them quarterly. Or 
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Starting a BSD User Group 

just keep the mailing list. Or an IRC channel. 
Ultimately user groups do not turn into wildly suc¬ 
cessful IPOs and result in the creation of brilliant 
new technologies. They are really just social organi¬ 
zations with a purpose. 

BUGs Matter 

BUGs can provide a useful framework for the com¬ 
munity, as an alternative to being grounded in the 
corporate world or with isolated developers. BUGs 
can better reflect what actual users are doing, with 
their needs, desires, and frustrations. Unlike corpo¬ 
rate donations, BUGs can provide no-strings-attached 
contributions. Ultimately, a broader layer of people 
can support the projects, which in turn also gives a 
deeper sense of ownership of the projects. 

BUGs can provide a useful and grounded picture 
of production BSD usage in a way surveys can never 
manage. We spend a lot of time determining meet¬ 
ing topics and speakers, and sometimes we find our 
choices fall flat. Other times, we find that being cre¬ 
ative on meeting topics piques interest no one real¬ 
ized existed. Nothing is more flattering than watch¬ 
ing other user groups in NYC, and beyond, replicate 
our meeting topics and approaches. 

NYC still can't really be considered a "BSD City," 
but the flag we planted certainly fosters that notion. 


The BSD community is not traditionally known 
for its advocacy. But if we had a world with a few 
dozen BUGs that could maintain mirrors for each 
BSD project, donate funds and hardware regularly, 
connect with BSD-using firms in their area, and so 
on, the BSD community as a whole could be signifi¬ 
cantly stronger. 

NYC*BUG, for instance, created a place where 
the BSD-curious can dip their toes into the water, 
and maybe explore how the BSDs could work for 
them. Such an approach can also work far beyond 
the confines of New York City. • 


GEORGE ROSAMOND is a founding member 
of the New York City BSD User Group. By trade 
a systems administrator, George maintains a 
small colocation firm for technical clients, in 
addition to contributing to an array of BSD proj¬ 
ects large and small, with a particular focus on 
privacy-enhancing technologies. For almost two 
years, his central focus has been the Tor BSD 
Diversity Project (https://torbsd.github.io/) , 
which looks to extend the usage of the BSDs into 
the Tor public anonymity network ( https:// 
www. torproj ect. org/) . 


ZFS experts make their servers XING! 



Now you can too. Get a copy of.... 

Choose ebook, print or combo. You'll learn: 

• Use boot environments to make the riskiest sysadmin 
tasks boring. 

• Delegate filesystem privileges to users. 

• Containerize ZFS datasets with jails. 

• Quickly and efficiently replicate data between machines 

• Split layers off of mirrors. 

• Optimize ZFS block storage. 

• Handle large storage arrays. 

• Select caching strategies to improve performance. 

• Manage next-generation storage hardware. 

• Identify and remove bottlenecks. 

• Build screaming fast database storage. 

• Dive deep into pools, metaslabs, and more! 


Link to: 


http://zfsbook. 


WHETHER YOU MANAGE A SINGLE SMALL SERVER OR INTERNATIONAL DATACENTERS, 
SIMPLIFY YOUR STORAGE WITH FREEBSD MASTERY: ADVANCED ZFS. GET IT TODAY! 
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GET CERTIFIED AND GET II 

Go to the next level with 

Getting the most out of 
BSD operating systems requires a 
serious level of knowledge 
and expertise • • • . . 


CERTIFICATION 


NEED 
AN EDGE? 


• BSD Certification can 
make all the difference. 

Today's Internet is complex. 
Companies need individuals with 
proven skills to work on some of 
the most advanced systems on 
the Net. With BSD Certification 

YOU'LL HAVE 
WHAT IT TAKES! 


SHOW 

YOUR STUFF! 


Your commitment and 
dedication to achieving the 
BSD ASSOCIATE CERTIFICATION 

can bring you to the 
attention of companies 
that need your skills. A 


BSDCERTIFICATION.ORG 


Providing psychometrically valid, globally affordable exams in BSD Systems Administration 
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INTERACTING / by Kristof Provost & Beat Gatzi 


EuroBSDcon: Behind the Scenes 


E uroBSDcon is an annual technical con¬ 
ference gathering users and developers 
working on and with the BSD operating 
systems family and related projects. It is 
typically held in September/October and 
hosted in a different European city every year. 
EuroBSDcon offers an exceptional opportunity to 
learn about the latest news from the BSD world, 
witness contemporary deployment case studies, 
and meet other users and companies using BSD- 
oriented technologies. 

EuroBSDcon is also a boiler plate for ideas, 
discussions, and information exchanges, which 
often turn into programming projects. 

The conference has always attracted active 
programmers, administrators, and aspiring stu¬ 
dents, as well as IT companies at large that 
found the conference a convenient and quality 
training option for staff. It usually attracts 
around 250 attendees and lasts four days: the 
first two days are tutorial and devsummit days, 
and the final two days are the 
conference itself with two to 
three parallel tracks. 

First held in 2001 when the 
conference started in Brighton, 
UK, it has since taken place in 
12 different countries. The 
only repeat visits were the con¬ 
ferences in the Netherlands 
(Amsterdam in 2002 and 
Maarssen in 2011), the United 
Kingdom (Brighton in 2001 
and Cambridge in 2009), and 
Germany (Karlsruhe in 2004 
and 2010). 

Historically the conference 
organizers changed every year, 
so in 2010 a nonprofit founda¬ 
tion was created to back the 
organizers, both financially and 
organizationally. The 
EuroBSDcon Foundation is 
based in the Netherlands. 

Nowadays the responsibili¬ 
ties for the conference organi¬ 
zation are divided into three 



In memory of its 
first chairman and 
one of its founders, 
the EuroBSDcon 
Foundation offers the 
Paul Schenkeveld 
travel grant. 


parts: the EuroBSDcon Foundation, the organiza¬ 
tion committee (OC), and the program commit¬ 
tee (PC). 

The foundation board consists of registered 
officers with designated roles and a representa¬ 
tive of each BSD that is interested in the confer¬ 
ence (currently FreeBSD, OpenBSD, and NetBSD) 
and the head of the OC of the previous, the cur¬ 
rent, and the next year. Furthermore the founda¬ 
tion has additional members responsible for the 
website, the registration system, and future 
members of the board to help prepare them for 
their roles. 

The foundation provides a legal entity to sign 
contracts and to ensure the financial security of 
the organizers. It provides a financial buffer so 
bills can be paid even before the conference reg¬ 
istration has opened so things like advances for 
venues and hotels can be paid. The foundation 
also hosts the conference website and the regis¬ 
tration system, as well as some other basic serv¬ 
ices like mailing lists. 

The foundation also facilitates the transfer of 
knowledge and experience between organiza¬ 
tion committees. That's why the heads of the 
organizing committees of the last and next con¬ 
ferences are also part of the board. 

Another big part of the foundation's work is 
finding sponsors, as about a third of the confer¬ 
ence budget is provided by them. The other 
two thirds of the budget comes from the 
entrance fees. 

The board meets monthly on IRC, and once a 
year in-person, during the conference itself. 
Furthermore, some tasks like financial statements 
and meetings with the accountant require addi¬ 
tional in-person meetings of some of the board 
members. 

The organizing committee changes every year 
and is responsible for the local organization of 
the conference. The head of the organizing com¬ 
mittee is elected by the foundation board. 

When selecting a future conference location, 
the board looks for a city the conference has not 
been held in before so that frequent attendees 
have a chance to visit different places, and also 
so that people who can't afford to travel far are 
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more likely to have a chance to attend. It also tries 
to alternate between destinations in Western and 
Eastern Europe for the same reasons. 

The organizing committee head ideally serves 
for two years before the conference is held so that 
they can observe one full organization cycle before 
he or she is in charge. The head then forms an 
organizing committee with other volunteers. The 
location of the next EuroBSDcon is traditionally 
announced during the closing session of the cur¬ 
rent conference. 

Immediately after the conference, the organiz¬ 
ing committee for the next conference begins the 
process of selecting a venue and speaker hotel so 
that the date of the next conference can be 
announced, at the latest in January. 

The OC responsibilities extend beyond the con¬ 
ference itself into things like the social event, the 
organized dinners, partner program and catering 
during the conference. They coordinate with the 
organizers of the devsummits and birds-of-a-feather 
sessions that take place during the conference. 

They create a conference logo, design and produce 
T-shirts, bags, lanyards, speaker gifts, and so on. 

The OC also recruits local volunteers to help out 
at the registration desk, with the partner program, 
and anywhere else a hand is needed during the 
conference itself. 

The last major player in the organization is the 
program committee: it is responsible for selecting 
the talks, tutorials, and keynotes. The PC is formed 
by the PC head and consists of two members from 
each of the FreeBSD, OpenBSD, and NetBSD com¬ 
munities. Members of other BSD communities are 
welcome as well. Once the PC is formed, a call for 
papers is announced, usually in March. In parallel, 
the PC searches for interesting keynote speakers. 
When the call-for-papers period is over, the PC 
decides which talks and tutorials will be accepted 
and ensures that the talks are well balanced 
between the BSDs and also between topics. Once 
the speakers have been decided, the PC creates 
the tracks and schedules the talks so that by the 
end of June, registration can be opened. The PC 
coordinates the travel and accommodations of the 
speakers and tutors. During the conference, the 


PC introduces the speakers and helps them keep 
to the timing of their talks. 

All in all, about two dozen people are involved 
in organizing the conference. The organizing com¬ 
mittee for EuroBSDcon 2017 in Paris has already 
started work for next year's conference, while the 
foundation board is still busy with the financial 
statement of EuroBSDcon 2016. 

The EuroBSDcon Foundation is always looking 
for volunteers to organize a conference in interest¬ 
ing parts of Europe. If you'd like to see a 
EuroBSDcon in your city, get in touch. 

In memory of its first chairman and one of its 
founders, the EuroBSDcon Foundation offers the 
Paul Schenkeveld travel grant. Paul was one of the 
few people, if not the only one, who attended all 
EuroBSDcon conferences, and as such, the founda¬ 
tion could think of no better way to honor his 
memory than to enable someone who might not 
be able to afford it to attend a EuroBSDcon. 

The grant covers travel expenses, hotel 
accommodations, and the conference and social 
event fees. 

If you are interested in attending next year's 
conference and require financial support, please 
consider applying for this grant on the 
EuroBSDcon Foundation website. 

The EuroBSDcon Foundation is committed to 
transparency, and will publish balance sheets and 
profit and loss statements for 2014 and 2015 on 
its website in the coming weeks. Statements for 
2016 will be published as well, in early 2017. 

See you in Paris at EuroBSDcon 2017! • 


Beat Gatzi is a FreeBSD ports committer and 
a former member of the FreeBSD ports man¬ 
agement team. He was part of the program 
committee for EuroBSDcon 2013 and joined 
the EuroBSDcon Foundation board in 2014. 

Kristof Provost is a freelance embedded-soft- 
ware engineer and FreeBSD src committer. 

His interests include pf and the network stack 
at large. When not at a BSD conference he lives 
in Grimbergen, Belgium. 


LINKS 

• EuroBSDcon: https://www.eurobsdcon.org 

• EuroBSDcon Foundation: https://eurobsdconfoundation.org 

• Paul Schenkeveld Travel Grant: https://eurobsdconfoundation.org/paul-schenkeveld-travel-grant/ 
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of FreeBSD 


BY DRU LAVIGNE 


This column aims to shine a spotlight on contributors who recently received 
their commit bit and to introduce them to the FreeBSD community. 

This month, the spotlight is on the three committers who joined the 
Project in September 2016. Sevan Janiyan and Ruey-Cherng Yu became doc 
committers, and Joseph Mingrone became a ports committer. 




Tell us a bit about yourself, your back¬ 
ground, and your interests. 


Sevan: I'm a 30-something system adminis¬ 
trator currently based in London, England. I 
began working with computers in my early 
teens, mostly learning through self-study over 
the years. I have a technical blog called 
GeekLAN ( https://www.geeklan.co.uk ) where 
I write about some of the things I work on. 

I actively try to avoid hoarding computers, 
but somehow my collection of small comput¬ 
ers continues to grow. I enjoy playing with 
different operating systems and listening to 
electronic music. I would like to learn more 
about functional and object-oriented pro¬ 
gramming languages, specifically Lisp and 
Smalltalk. 


Ruey-Cherng: I am a dentist in Taiwan. I did¬ 
n't major in computer science but I'm very 
interested in computer science. My father 
bought an 80286 PC when I was 10 years 
old. I remembered the OS was DOS 3.3, and I 
played a lot of DOS games with it. As the 
hardware requirements went higher and 
higher, my father upgraded my computer 
from 80386, 80486DX2-66, Pentium, and so 
on. After a while, I decided to understand 
how these games work. In my first year of 
high school, I attended a C programming lan¬ 
guage and data structure course in the 
Department of Computer Science and 
Information Engineering, National Taiwan 
University. The compiler I used at that time 
was Borland C++ 2.0. After finishing the 
course, I learned that debugging is difficult 
work so I instead entered medical school. 


During my college life, I started to know 
more about the Unix-like operating systems 
via Redhat Linux 5.2. I also used Mandrake 
Linux and Debian. My interests are computer 
science, cycling, economics, and accompany- 


ing my two daughters. 



Joseph: 1 am a PhD candidate 


in the Math/Stats department 


at Dalhousie University in 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, 


where 1 work on models of 

m 


molecular evolution. Aside 


from doing research, I spend time managing 
our research group's computing cluster. 
Before graduate school, I worked as a soft¬ 
ware developer on a variety of projects using 
a variety of languages. 


How did you first learn about FreeBSD 
and what about FreeBSD interested you? 

Sevan: Long, long ago, I managed to get 
hold of a Sun3/60 workstation (this was a 
workstation produced by Sun Microsystems in 
the 1980s which used a Motorola 68000 
CPU) and was looking for an operating sys¬ 
tem to run on it. I became aware of the BSDs 
through this effort but really didn't know 
what was what. I certainly visited the web¬ 
sites of the three major BSD variants some 
time around 1997. 

The first time I actually tried FreeBSD I 
remember clear as day. I saw the 5.0 release 
announcement on the news site Slashdot 
the night it landed. Same situation again: I'd 
obtained another aging piece of hardware, 
this time a DEC AlphaStation 250. Linux 
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hadn't worked out so well on this system, and I 
saw the Alpha CPU was a supported architecture, 
so I gave FreeBSD a try and wasn't disappointed. 
The first thing was that my system was way faster 
than the previous operating Linux distributions I'd 
tried and secondly, thanks to the Handbook, I was 
able to achieve a great deal with the system with¬ 
out prior knowledge. This was very empowering 
and I was hooked. 

Ruey-Cherng: When I used Redhat 5.2, I found 
the dependency problems to be so annoying. This 
improved after I switched to Debian. When dealing 
with the dependencies of RPM files and searching 
for solutions on the Internet, I found one of the 
features of FreeBSD: the ports system. The conven¬ 
ience of ports interested me. But at that time, the 
hardware compatibility was not so good, so I just 
tried FreeBSD for a short period. In May 2014, 
FreeBSD attracted me again. I installed FreeBSD 9.0 
on my Fujitsu T2010 and FreeBSD worked well 
with some tweaks. 

Joseph: I first learned about FreeBSD around 1998. 
Two roommates and I were moving into an apart¬ 
ment and we hoped to share an Internet connec¬ 
tion. This was before cheap consumer routers were 
common, and I recall the ISP either charging extra 
for, or forbidding multiple computers on, the same 
connection. At that point, I had little Unix experi¬ 
ence, so I made a deal with an older, wiser com¬ 
puter science student. He chipped in with technical 
advice and I took extra turns driving for our sum¬ 
mer-job carpool. We found a discarded desktop, 
threw in a second network card, and installed 
some Linux distribution. I don't recall the details, 
but I remember it did not work well. This older, 
wiser student was friends with a FreeBSD alumnus, 
Marc Fournier, and Marc recommended FreeBSD. 
After installing FreeBSD, that old desktop ran won¬ 
derfully all year. So, FreeBSD was introduced to me 
and what initially interested me was the stability. 
Today, there are many reasons why I still run it on 
servers, desktops, and laptops, but I will highlight 
one. I appreciate the control FreeBSD gives me. 
With the relatively minimal base system and pow¬ 
erful ports system, I can customize the installation, 
unlike any other operating system that I am aware 
of. Naturally, I am excited about the upcoming 
packaged base. 


How did you end up becoming a committer? 
Sevan: I believe I reached the sufficient level of 


patch submissions to move up to the next level 
where I get to commit my own proposed changes 
after being reviewed and given the all clear by my 
mentor, Benedict Reuschling. 

It all began while I was reviewing the source his¬ 
tory and documentation for the utilities shipped in 
the base systems of the current BSDs. I came to the 
realization that there was an inconsistency regard¬ 
ing the origin of the utilities and which version of 
operating system they first appeared in. The mod¬ 
ern BSDs are in a fortunate position where the line¬ 
age can be traced all the way back to 1 BSD. The 
FreeBSD Project hosts a copy of the CSRG repo 
which can be checked out or browsed with a web 
browser at https://svnweb.freebsd.org/csrg/ . If pre¬ 
ferred, the repository along with the actual binaries 
are available as a CD set from Kirk McKusick for 
purchase at http://www.mckusick.com/csrq/ 
index.htm l. With a copy of the CSRG repo and var¬ 
ious other resources online to cover other unices, I 
set out to review the history section of man pages 
which included it and to add the section to those 
which were missing it. The result is that the tools in 
/bin and /sbin are now documented. The 
/usr/bin and /usr/sbin tools are next. 
Ruey-Cherng: When gathering the information I 
needed to install FreeBSD 9.0, I found a lack of tra¬ 
ditional Chinese documentation. The information I 
did find was outdated, mostly for FreeBSD 5.X. The 
latest update of the FreeBSD Handbook in zh_TW 
was in 2008. There was no official FreeBSD website 
link to the zh_TW version because its content was 
too outdated. So I decided to update the transla¬ 
tion of the FreeBSD Handbook. 

I sent an email to the freebsd-doc mailing list to 
introduce myself and seek help and recommenda¬ 
tions. My co-mentor lwhsu@ contacted me and 
helped me to convert old BIG-5 encoding to UTF-8. 
Then, I began the translation. delphij@ helped me 
to solve the mojibake problem in PDF rendering. I 
set up a FreeBSD server on my Raspberry Pi 2B so 
that I can ssh to my server from the dental clinic and 
do some translation work when I have free time. 

The FreeBSD arm package repository was not set up 
at that time and I encountered some problems 
when installing the programs I often use. I met my 
mentor kevlo@ in the FreeBSD Taiwan User Group 
on Facebook. He answered lots of my stupid ques¬ 
tions kindly and patiently. He solved my problems 
and encouraged me to continue my translation. 

The progress of my work was very slow as I 
struggled with the xml tags. Fortunately, the 
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evening when I tested and practiced the po 
translation, I encountered some problems in po 
translation to UTF-8. My co-mentor wblock@ 
kindly helped me solve them. The conversion of 
the old translation method to the po translation 
is a labor-intensive work. You have to copy and 
paste all the strings one by one to a po file. It 
needs to involve more people in the project. To 
attract more new blood, I gave a talk about the 
traditional Chinese translation of the FreeBSD 
documentation at a local BSDDay in Taipei in July 
( https://lists.freebsd.org/pipermail/freebsd- 
translators/2016-August/000141 .html ). For peo¬ 
ple who could not attend, I also wrote an article 
to introduce the traditional Chinese translation 
of FreeBSD documentation. A contributor, cwlin, 
contacted me via the subversion log. He convert¬ 
ed the handbook in zh_TW to po translation 
which was a very big work! After, kevlo@ pro¬ 
posed me to be a committer to facilitate my 
translation work. Now with the help of kevlo@ 
and ryusuke@, I have revived the FreeBSD web¬ 
site in zh_TW. 

Joseph: Like most committers, I just started sub¬ 
mitting patches. I met FreeBSD people by lurking 
on IRC and the mailing lists and attending 
BSDCan. The hacker lounge at BSDCan was a 
nice way to make connections with Free-, Open-, 
and even a few DragonFlyBSD community mem¬ 
bers. Those connections sparked my motivation 
to contribute more. 

I have worked on a variety of ports from 
games/voxelands to security/wpa_supplicant, but 
one area where I hope to make more commits 
could be described as "scientific software." A 
few examples are biology/diamond, 
biology/njplot, biology/paml, cad/gmsh, and 
math/R. 


How has your experience been since joining 
the FreeBSD Project? Do you have any 
advice for readers who may be interested in 
also becoming a FreeBSD committer? 

Sevan I'm very happy to be a member of the 
Project. The on-boarding process is very easy and 
fellow team members are very helpful with tips 
and suggestions. The workflow goes from 
Bugzilla, which is our bug tracker where requests 
and patches land, to Phabricator, which is the 
review system. I really like the review system as 
it's reassuring to have someone go over your 
changes. Sometimes things are overlooked and 


it's good to catch them before they land in the 
source tree. This process also helps with the 
team becoming familiar with each other's 
approach and it provides different perspectives 
to a problem. 

Every year the BSD community gathers in 
Ottawa, Canada, at a conference called BSDCan. 
Each evening, there is a documentation sprint. 

At the doc sprints, folks from the documentation 
team give talks about various aspects of working 
on documentation and help people get started 
with working on the documentation. 
Unfortunately, BSDCan is once a year so for our 
day-to-day interaction we meet and hang out on 
IRC and the mailing lists. There is a wiki article 
for the IRC networks we are present in: 
https://wiki.freebsd.Org/IRC/Channels#EFnet . 

#bsddocs on EFnet is where the documentation 
team can be found as well as on the freebsd- 
doc@ mailing list. 

To someone interested in becoming a 
FreeBSD committer, I would suggest joining the 
IRC channel and mailing list relevant to the area 
of interest. This will get you in touch with other 
developers who can provide guidance and a 
helping hand if stuck. If you're unsure of a proj¬ 
ect to begin working on, a review of the system 
is always a safe start. This has the benefit of 
familiarizing you with the current state which 
can help clarify what new improvements could 
be made, reducing the likelihood of potential 
oversights. 

Ruey-Cherng: You could install FreeBSD and do 
your daily work with it. As you find some bugs 
in the system, ports or documentation, send a 
bug report with your patch. I installed FreeBSD 
plus the Xfce desktop environment on my 
Macbook Pro 2011 to do routine jobs such as 
surfing the web, word processing, and instant 
messaging on FreeBSD every day. 

The first time I browsed the FreeBSD forums, I 
thought it a little deserted. I went to browse the 
mailing lists archive and subscribed to some 
mailing lists. I found most FreeBSD developers 
like the old school discussion method of mailing 
lists. Subscribe to the mailing lists of the fields 
you are interested in. Soon you will understand 
why they like mailing lists instead of the web 
forum as it is very convenient to browse and 
reply with your favorite email client. Now that 
you know where the developers gather, intro¬ 
duce yourself and participate in the discussion. 
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Related bug reports will also be sent to the 
mailing lists and you will see your bug reports 
and patches in the mailing lists. The developers 
will recognize your contributions and provide 
suggestions. 

Look for a local FreeBSD user group and join 
it. This is a good way to receive new information 
and solutions for the problems you encounter. 
You may also meet some developers in the local 
user group. 

Read the FreeBSD Handbook and the other 
articles and books in the FreeBSD documentation 
project to learn more about FreeBSD. If you find 
bugs or outdated information in the documenta¬ 
tion, fix the bugs and contribute your updates. 

Surf the FreeBSD website in your language 
and find what you can do to update the con¬ 
tent of that website to sync it with the English 
version. 

If you have hardware that FreeBSD doesn't 
support yet, don't be disappointed. You may 
have an opportunity to be involved in testing the 


driver! Seek the driver solution in the related 
mailing lists, look to see if there is a latest and 
unreleased driver and help the developers test it. 

All your efforts will be appreciated. If you see 
others discussing issues "loudly," don't be afraid. 
It is just a smaller society like the real world. 
Joseph: My experience has been quite positive. I 
have fantastic mentors (swills and AMDmi3) who 
help to steer me in the right direction when I 
veer off course. Some other, more senior ports 
developers (especially mat) have offered lots of 
helpful hints as well. To anyone thinking about 
contributing to the ports tree, I would say, with 
over 25,000 ports, we need you! The Porter's 
Handbook and tools like poudriere and portlint 
make chipping in accessible, even for people 
with less experience. • 


DRU LAVIGNE is a doc committer for the 
FreeBSD Project and Chair of the BSD 
Certification Group. 


Thank you! 
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The FreesBSD Foundation would like to 
acknowledge the following companies for 
their continued support of the Project. 
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these we are able to continue moving the 
Project forward. 
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The Mythical Man-Month and Its Relevance to the FreeBSD Project 
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T he Mythical Man-Month is a classic work 
on software development. It is structured as 
a series of essays that use anecdotal evi¬ 
dence as the basis for practical advice. Rather 
than dealing with specific technical details, these 
essays focus on how people develop software. 

I first read TMM (as it is otherwise known) less 
than a year removed from college graduation on 
the recommendation of FreeBSD developers. 

While some aspects of programming practice have 
changed since TMM was originally written in 1975 
(such as widespread use of higher-level program¬ 
ming languages and interactive debugging), many 
of the concerns the author, Fred Brooks, notes are 
still relevant today. 

One of the first topics Brooks broaches is distin¬ 
guishing a simple computer program from a prod¬ 
uct. A developer who bangs out a program to 
accomplish a task for himself or herself has writ¬ 
ten a computer program. A product, on the other 
hand, must be usable by other people. It must 
handle arbitrary inputs (including erroneous 
inputs) correctly. It must have documentation that 
explains both how to use the program and which 


tasks a program is suitable (or not suitable) for. 
Developing a product requires far more effort than 
the time to implement the initial computer pro¬ 
gram. In FreeBSD, programs should have a manual 
page at a minimum. However, supplemental docu¬ 
mentation in the Handbook is often required (and 
not always present). 

Similarly, designing a computer program to be 
a part of a computer system requires significant 
work. Programs belonging to a system should pro¬ 
vide consistent interfaces to users. They should 
also provide consistent methods for cooperation. 
One of the ways UNIX-like systems achieve this is 
through the use of pipes to join the input and 
output streams of processes. However, there are 
several other ways to achieve consistency, such as 
reusing the same option letters for common com¬ 
mand line flags or using consistent language in 
manual pages. 

Chapter 2 discusses the scheduling of software 
projects. In particular, it seeks to destroy the 
notion that adding developers to a software proj¬ 
ect increases productivity (and reduces schedule 
length) linearly. Instead, Brooks highlights the 
communication overhead imposed when adding 
developers to a project as well as the additional 
time required for training. Brooks also notes that 
many software projects contain a critical path of 
tasks that must be completed in sequence rather 
than in parallel. These hard truths are used to 
warn against overly optimistic responses to sched¬ 
ule slippage, and in particular, the knee-jerk reac¬ 
tion of adding additional developers to a software 
project that is behind schedule. 

FreeBSD releases do not have a combination of 
a hard deadline along with a required set of fea- 
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tures in quite the same way Brooks's examples 
imagine. However, several of Brooks's observations 
are still applicable. Even with the ability to drop 
features and focus on just shipping a release on a 
given date, FreeBSD releases (especially the X.O 
releases on new branches) are often delayed. 

These delays usually stem from critical path tasks 
such as waiting for a pending security advisory 
scheduled for release near the time of the release. 
FreeBSD also contains a large developer base, 
which results in a large portion of time spent on 
communication. 

Chapter 3 proposes a model of organizing 
developers into teams similar to the organization 
of teams used for medical surgeries. Each team 
consists of a single "surgeon" who is tasked with 
writing the code for the end product as well as 
additional team members to assist the surgeon. 
FreeBSD developers are not generally organized in 
teams as proposed by Brooks. However, Brooks's 
model does highlight tasks that are important to 
development beyond simply writing code. Two of 
the team members he calls for are dedicated to 
tools and testing. 

The FreeBSD community has expended a signifi¬ 
cant level of effort on improving the tools avail¬ 
able on FreeBSD in the past decade. These include 
adopting more modern replacements for toolchain 
components such as Clang, as well as entirely new 
tools such as DTrace. This work continues with 
improvements to debuggers and performance 
analysis utilities. 

FreeBSD developers have also increased the 
testing coverage. For several years, FreeBSD's 
source tree included a hodgepodge of tests that 
were not run regularly. Some tests used common 
frameworks, but many other tests were stand¬ 
alone. Through the work of several developers, 
FreeBSD adopted the kyua testing framework and 
first shipped a set of kyua-based tests in 10.1- 
RELEASE. Many existing tests from NetBSD were 
imported as part of the process, and existing tests 
were converted to the new framework. These 
tests can now be easily run as automated jobs. 
There is still a lot of work to do on this front, not 
only with adding tests to fill in gaps in existing test 
suites, but new classes of tests such as tests of the 
installer. 

Chapter 4 highlights the importance of concep¬ 
tual integrity and offers a plan for achieving it in 
large systems. Brooks asserts that "conceptual 
integrity is the most important consideration in 
system design." He states that the only way to 
achieve this is to limit the number of minds 
involved in the design. Brooks proposes splitting 
architecture from implementation. This concen¬ 
trates the design in the minds of the architects 


while spreading the workload of implementation 
across a larger pool of developers. FreeBSD does 
not place a sharp distinction between these roles 
and does not have any formal, system-wide archi¬ 
tects. Informally, FreeBSD developers do seek 
review from peers, and there are individuals whose 
review is sought for changes to specific portions of 
the system. In some cases, these individuals are 
de-facto architects for those portions of the sys¬ 
tem, but not formally named. FreeBSD has 
attempted to make this process more formal in 
the past, but these attempts have not succeeded. 

The Second-System Effect is the topic of 
Chapter 5. Here, Brooks documents developers' 
tendencies to pare down features in the first ver¬ 
sion of a system only to swing to the opposite 
extreme in the second system. Having successfully 
completed the initial version, the developer then 
proceeds to add every conceivable feature to ver¬ 
sion 2.0. Brooks states this system "is the most 
dangerous system a man ever designs." The result 
is a bloated system with poor conceptual integrity. 
FreeBSD is not a perfect system and certainly has 
had portions of the system that have suffered 
from this tendency. Our developers are continually 
learning from each other as well as from our own 
past mistakes. Sometimes our peer review permits 
us to fix mistakes sooner rather than later, but not 
always. However, FreeBSD's developer community 
provides a place where developers can be men¬ 
tored and warned about trends such as the 
Second-System Effect. 

Chapters 6 and 7 highlight the importance of 
effective communication and organization as 
requirements for effective development involving a 
group of individuals. FreeBSD developers and com¬ 
munity members communicate over various ven¬ 
ues including email, web forums, and real-time 
chat such as IRC. However, our community also 
realizes the value of in-person communications 
and places a premium on "face time" at confer¬ 
ences, developer summits, and user group meet¬ 
ings. The community actively participates in these 
meetings not just as attendees, but as organizers, 
speakers, and volunteers. Organization remains a 
challenge for FreeBSD. The FreeBSD Project's for¬ 
mal membership is very developer-heavy, but is in 
need of a variety of skill sets apart from pure cod¬ 
ing. This is not to say that the Project is completely 
disorganized, but there are certainly gaps in the 
coverage of many of the non-coding tasks the 
Project requires for maximum effectiveness. 

Estimating the time and resources needed for 
systems projects is the subject of Chapter 8. 

Brooks cites results from various studies analyzing 
some of the factors that affect scheduling of sys¬ 
tems projects. One of the first studies highlights 
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the fact that a significant portion of program¬ 
mers' working days are lost to factors such as 
meetings, working on tasks for other projects 
such as a high-priority bugfix, or hardware fail¬ 
ures. Other studies note that the lines of code 
produced over time vary with the complexity of 
the program. Of the projects surveyed, operat¬ 
ing systems were the most complex (and thus 
the slowest to develop). 

Chapter 9 deals with managing memory allo¬ 
cation between portions of a large program. 

From a technical standpoint, much of this chap¬ 
ter has been made obsolete by virtual memory. 
However, the chapter still contains a few 
nuggets. First, Brooks relates an anecdote from 
the OS/360 development that resulted in the sys¬ 
tem performing very poorly. Each module was 
assigned a size constraint and the developers of 
each module resulted to workarounds such as 
overlays and "borrowing" space from neighbor¬ 
ing modules without considering the effect on 
the system at large. While each module func¬ 
tioned in isolation within its assigned space, the 
system as a whole suffered from excessive disk 



Just as it is important to plan for change 
in the design of software, it is also impor¬ 
tant to plan for design in the organization 
building the software. For FreeBSD, this 
means building and maintaining a com¬ 
munity, not just source code. 


I/O to satisfy overlay requests. Among several les¬ 
sons from this story is the point that one must 
keep system-wide effects in mind and not focus 
exclusively on one module. A second point made 
in this chapter is the importance of data repre¬ 
sentation on performance. The data representa¬ 
tion often drives the algorithms constraining the 
range of performance. In those cases, large per¬ 
formance changes will come through altering the 
data representation rather than optimizing the 
existing code flow. 

In Chapter 10, Brooks discusses the impor¬ 
tance of formal documents and their use in set¬ 
ting down design. In particular, deriving specifi¬ 
cations requires one to consider a host of design 
decisions that would otherwise not be realized 
until deep in the bowels of a coding session. 

This is certainly an area where the FreeBSD 
Project is not very strong. As an open-source 
project, FreeBSD's developers are not handed a 
set of specifications from external customers to 
build a design against. In many cases, FreeBSD's 
developers are themselves FreeBSD consumers 


and apply their own design requirements to 
FreeBSD. In addition, the Project actively seeks 
feedback from our customers to determine their 
requirements. While we are not always able to 
satisfy every requirement, we do use these to 
set Project direction. Vendor summits are one of 
the tools the Project uses to engage with our 
customers. These are often held in conjunction 
with an existing conference or developer sum¬ 
mit. If you are a FreeBSD customer looking to 
engage with the Project, please contact the 
author or another FreeBSD developer. We want 
to hear from you. 

Chapter 11 focuses on change. Requirements 
of a software product change over time as does 
the hardware software runs on. Brooks encour¬ 
ages developers to embrace change and plan 
for it rather than fighting against it. For new 
software projects (or even new subsystems), one 
often needs to build an initial prototype to bet¬ 
ter understand the problem being solved. Just as 
deriving specifications forces consideration of 
several design decisions, implementing a proto¬ 
type also uncovers a host of unforeseen issues. 
Trouble arises when one assumes that this initial 
version must ship as the final product rather 
than having the freedom to re-architect the 
design of the actual product. Just as it is impor¬ 
tant to plan for change in the design of soft¬ 
ware, it is also important to plan for design in 
the organization building the software. For 
FreeBSD, this means building and maintaining a 
community, not just source code. Over its life¬ 
time, the FreeBSD Project has benefited from 
the contributions of many individuals. Often 
individuals move on to other interests or tasks 
after working on FreeBSD for a period of time. 
FreeBSD has survived these fluctuations in our 
community and has continued to grow. 

However, we must continue to actively welcome 
and recruit new individuals to our community. 

The importance of tools is the subject of 
Chapter 12. While the tools-smith from Chapter 
3 is mentioned, this chapter focuses on other 
topics than programming tools. In particular, 
Brooks discusses the trade-offs of sharing access 
to new hardware among multiple developers, 
the importance of simulators relative to actual 
hardware, and the benefits of interactive debug¬ 
ging. Interactive debugging is something that 
developers now take for granted, but the other 
two topics remain prescient today. Bringing up 
FreeBSD on the arm64 platform has encoun¬ 
tered constraints with target machine schedul¬ 
ing due to the limited number of machines 
available. Simulators such as QEMU also permit 
developers to test FreeBSD on a broader range 
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of platforms from the comfort of their desktops. 

Brooks next turns to system debugging in 
Chapter 13. The chapter opens with an emphasis 
on architecture and design. Skimping on the plan¬ 
ning and design stages sows the seeds of an 
unstable and buggy system. Brooks favors a top- 
down design approach using iterative refinement 
to bring detail to the design. Much of the chapter 
warns against various shortcuts during system test 
(now referred to as integration testing). First, test 
and debug individual components in isolation 
rather than attempt to test multiple components 
together. The first approach does require more 
"scaffolding," but in the latter approach, bugs in 
components can interact in surprising ways result¬ 
ing in breakage that is much harder to debug. In 
some cases, multiple bugs across components 
may cancel out each other in a larger test, giving 
a false sense of correctness. Second, don't skimp 
on the extra code and tools that are needed for 
testing, but not in the final product. These enable 
more detailed component testing which saves 
time and frustration later in integration testing. 
Third, maintain a standard copy of the current 
system that new and in-progress components are 
tested against. Changes to this system should be 
rolled out periodically in a schedule that provides 
periods of stability for in-progress components to 
be tested against. Finally, new components should 
be added to the system one at a time, and the 
new system should run a full complement of 
regression tests as each component is added. 

While Chapter 8 covered the topic of planning 
and estimating for a software project. Chapter 14 
focuses on managing a project once it is in 
progress. Brooks's first recommendation is to have 
a schedule that contains concrete milestones. 
Vague milestones result in ambiguous communi¬ 
cation between layers of management (or 
between managers and developers). Brooks also 
warns against micromanaging. When managers 
jump in to correct issues the managees are capa¬ 
ble of solving, the managees resort to hiding 
reports of issues as a means of self-defense. To 
foster clear communication, a manager must be 
willing to accept bad news without immediately 
barking orders. 

Chapter 15 addresses the subject of program 
documentation. Brooks begins by noting three 
levels of documentation required for a program: 
how to use a program, how to test a program, 
and how to modify a program. Brooks states that 
one of the root problems at the time of writing 
was that documentation was kept separate from 
source and inevitably became stale. He proposes 
self-documenting source code as the most viable 


solution to this problem. Self-documenting source 
is now widely practiced, and in particular, the use 
of high-level languages has made this more rea¬ 
sonable. In-source documentation systems such as 
Javadoc and Doxygen have been used by many 
software projects to store documentation along¬ 
side the source that can be easily translated into a 
more human-readable format. While certain por¬ 
tions of FreeBSD's kernel source do use Doxygen 
comments, most of FreeBSD's documentation for 
the first two levels is stored separately from the 
source. Some documents are not well suited to 
storing in source, but API descriptions may be 
better served by a system like Doxygen rather 
than stand-alone manual pages. 

One of the documentation topics Brooks men¬ 
tioned while describing the last level of documen¬ 
tation was to explain "why" design decisions 
were made. While these decisions are sometimes 
discussed in comments in the source code, these 
decisions are often explained in the source code 
repository logs of modern software projects. 
FreeBSD (and BSD) have a long history of using 
source code control, and the FreeBSD Project cul¬ 
ture expects and encourages thoughtful log mes¬ 
sages that explain the "why" of changes, not just 
the "what." 

The 20th-anniversary edition of TMM includes 
an essay titled "No Silver Bullet" as Chapter 16. 
The essay was originally published in 1987 and 
discusses software productivity. In particular, 

Brooks asserts that in the following decade 
(1987-1996), no "silver bullet" would arise to 
improve the productivity of software developers 
by an order of magnitude. Brooks begins by divid¬ 
ing the difficulties of software development into 
two classes: essence and accidents. The essence 
of software is its abstract design. It includes the 
representation of data and algorithms used. 
Accidents deal with difficulties in expressing this 
abstract design. These can include the limitations 
of hardware and the languages and forms used to 
express an idea. 

Brooks claims that the three large steps in 
improving software productivity prior to 1987 all 
attached accidental difficulties. High-level lan¬ 
guages permit programmers to more concisely 
express concepts while deferring many of the 
mundane details to the compiler. Time-sharing 
systems facilitate quick turn-around time during 
development, allowing developers to sustain con¬ 
centration for long periods of time. Unified pro¬ 
gramming environments provide a standard way 
to connect existing programs together that can be 
used to solve larger tasks, such as using an I/O 
pipeline in UNIX. 
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The essence of software development remains 
hard. Software is complex. Brooks notes that in 
many other objects people create, repeated ele¬ 
ments are common, but in software, a repeated 
element is consolidated into a subroutine. Newer 
versions of software projects are not formed 
solely by duplicating existing modules. Instead, 
they contain entirely new components that must 
interact with the existing modules. At the same 
time, software is invisible and its structure defies 
detailed visualizations. When visualizations are 
used, they are forced to constrain the informa¬ 
tion, by focusing on control-flow rather than 
data-flow, for example. 

Brooks asserts that difficulties arising from this 
essence are inherent in software. He did not see 
any techniques proposed or in practice in 1987 
that would attack these difficulties in a substan¬ 
tial way over the ensuing decade. 

In Chapter 17 Brooks responds to some of the 
criticisms of "No Silver Bullet" and critiques addi¬ 
tional silver bullet candidates nine years after the 
publication of the original paper. 

To encourage more vigorous debate of the 
various propositions in the original TMM, 

Chapter 18 includes a bulleted list. 

Finally, in Chapter 19 Brooks revisits the con¬ 


tent of the first 15 chapters 20 years after they 
were first written. In some ways, this is the most 
interesting chapter of the book. Brooks notes 
topics made obsolete by technological advances 
while affirming the propositions he believes are 
still valid. Certainly the power of The Mythical 
Man-Month stems from its continued relevance 
decades after it was first written. In part, this is 
due to the essence of software described in "No 
Silver Bullet." Technological advances have not 
altered the fundamental construct of software. 
Secondly, TMM is largely about people and the 
interactions of people who work with software. 
While new technology does affect our lifestyle 
and the "accidents" of our task, people are still 
people.* 


JOHN BALDWIN (jhb@freebsd.orcr) joined 
the FreeBSD Project as a committer in 
1999. He has worked in several areas of the 
system including SMP infrastructure, the 
network stack, virtual memory, and device 
driver support. John has served on the 
Core and Release Engineering teams and 
organizes an annual FreeBSD developer 
summit each spring. 
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"'conference REPORT 


by Samantha Bonham 


MeetBSD 2016 


The BSD operating system first came to life at the U.C. Berkeley campus in the 
1970s, and this year I had the chance to meet FreeBSD enthusiasts from all walks of 
life at the place where it all began. MeetBSD 2016 did not follow the typical con¬ 
ference format; instead, it was a mix of formal talks, group discussions, and break¬ 
out sessions, which made it the perfect conference for someone like me, who is 
new to the FreeBSD community and still learning the technical side of things. 


The Day Before the Conference 

On the day before the conference, our 
Documentation Team decided to meet at the 
Berkeley campus for a bit of a "hacking session." It 
was a little over an hour's drive before I arrived at 
the campus, significantly less travel time than the 
majority of my team members who flew in from 
Tennessee. 

While the drive was relatively short and full of 
scenic views, it was not without its challenges. If 
you are new to driving stick shift, I highly recom¬ 
mend avoiding driving anywhere near the U.C. 
Berkeley area, and travelling by train instead. One¬ 
way streets, hordes of student pedestrians, and 
stoplights on hilly roads will make even the most 
seasoned stick shift driver a little bit twitchy. 

Google Maps took me on a slight diversion, as it 
kept telling me to turn left on a one-way street, 
but despite my lack of navigational skills, I did final¬ 
ly make it to the Clark Kerr campus at around 3 


p.m. The lush greenery and quiet atmosphere at 
the campus offered the right amount of Zen to 
counteract my travels. Once I met with the team, 
we went straight into an outdoor hacking session. 
This involved playing musical chairs with power 
outlets, gigantic mutant spiders, testing TrueOS on 
a virtual machine, and hacking a Raspberry Pi 
which was missing some parts. After an hour-long 
hacking session, we decided it was time to check 
into the hotel before going out to dinner. At 7 
p.m., a group of us strolled down Durant Avenue 
in search of food, and after seriously considering 
eating donuts for dinner, we ended up having a 
nice meal at the hotel. 

First Day of the Conference 

After a six-minute ride with Uber, we arrived for the 
first day of the conference at 9 a.m. The first formal 
talk was scheduled for 10 a.m., so we had plenty of 
time to mingle, drink coffee, and munch on an 
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assortment of tasty pastries. We also had time to col¬ 
lect our swag bags, and I ended up making a dona¬ 
tion for a FreeBSD Foundation thermos, which kept 
my coffee warm throughout the conference. 

The scene at the conference hall was that of a 
typical college lecture, except the "students" had 
better laptops and an affinity for daemon horns. 

The conference format was split into 45-minute seg¬ 
ments, with talks covering a variety of FreeBSD- 
related subjects, ranging from jail networking to the 
History of ZFS and OpenZFS. After each talk, there 
was 10 minutes for questions. 

The first talk was given by Devin Teske, who did 
a live demonstration on creating and managing 
vimage jails. During her talk, I learned that 
netgraph and if_bridge can be used to create 
multiple jails with with proper network configura¬ 
tion. I also found out that while it is technically pos¬ 
sible to run a ZFS server in a VNET jail, it is not rec¬ 
ommended, as systems have been known to kernel 
panic when there is an active NFS mount. 

In the afternoon, there was a "Topic Brainstorm 
Session," where we were given the link to a Google 
Doc and asked to share topics we wished to discuss. 
About six topics were shared, but the one that gen¬ 
erated the most interest at our table was definitely 
"Trolling Linux Admins for Fun and Profit." 

After we took a break for lunch. Matt Ahrens, 
one of the cofounders of the ZFS filesystem, walked 
us through a brief history of ZFS and OpenZFS. 
During his talk, he touched on key milestones of the 
project, such as the first implementation of dedupli¬ 
cation in 2009 at Sun. He also spoke about the pro¬ 
ject's future goals, which included performance 
improvements on all SSD pools, integration with 
cloud management, object storage management, 
and fault management. 

The conference came to a close at 6 p.m., just in 
time for a pizza party at the Hillside Club. I guess 
everyone was really hungry because the pizza ran 
out quickly. I had fun meeting new people, and the 
party really started to liven up when the FreeBSD 
mascot, Beastie, made a guest appearance. 

Last Day of MeetBSD 

Day two of the conference got off to a great start 
with a talk by Rod Grimes about the early days of 
FreeBSD. Having the conference in the Bay Area 
meant that a lot of old-timers in the FreeBSD com¬ 
munity were able to participate in the conference 
this year. Mr. Grimes was one of them, and his talk 
was particularly inspiring as he was FreeBSD's first 
release engineer. Mr. Grimes recently rejoined the 
FreeBSD release engineering team after a 20-year- 
plus hiatus. 


Later that morning, cofounder of the FreeBSD 
Project Jordan Hubbard gave a live demo of 
FreeNAS 10. It is a complete rewrite of the original 
FreeNAS operating system with an asynchronous 
user interface and middleware, offering features like 
Docker support and bhyve VMs. Jordan also 
touched on the challenges of using FreeBSD to build 
a modern storage platform. At the end of his talk, 
he encouraged any interested developers to con¬ 
tribute to the FreeNAS 10 project. 

Another great talk was the unveiling of the 
TrueOS platform, which is the successor to PC-BSD. 
TrueOS is a desktop or server operating system 
based on FreeBSD. Founder of PC-BSD, Kris Moore, 
explained the reasoning behind the name change 
and discussed some of the new features that have 
been added to the TrueOS desktop environment, 
like support for 4K and newer Intel/AMD graphics 
cards and encrypted home directories. The desktop 
version of TrueOS is a truly unique experience; I 
have enjoyed tinkering around with it on my new 
laptop. 

Conclusion 

It doesn't matter if you're new to the open-source 
community or a FreeBSD expert, MeetBSD is an expe¬ 
rience that should not be missed. The nontraditional 
structure of the un-conference and the laid-back atti¬ 
tude of the people combine to create a truly unique 
way to learn about the vibrant FreeBSD culture. • 


SAMANTHA BONHAM is a technical writer with 
iXsystems, writing online and contextual docu¬ 
mentation to improve the FreeNAS and TrueNAS 
user experience. Formerly a photojournalist for 
the Cayman Compass, a daily newspaper in the 
Cayman Islands, Samantha graduated in 2012 
from Sheffield Hallam University in the United 
Kingdom with a Bachelor of Arts in Communi¬ 
cations. Currently living in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, she likes to spend her free time on 
photography, birdwatching, and yoga. 
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svn UPDATE 

by Steven Kreuzer 


Now that FreeBSD 11 has been released, we’ve seen quite 
a bit of activity in src, which I can only imagine is because 
developers had changes they wanted to make but didn’t 
want to commit during a release cycle. Now that it’s “busi¬ 
ness as usual,” we’ve seen a flurry of activity across all 
subsystems. One of the most interesting changes is that 
both cron and syslog have gained functionality, which 
makes it easier to roll out changes to these programs 
using your favorite configuration management system. As 
the size of infrastructures grows and we move toward the 
philosophy of cattle, not pets, when talking about the 
servers we manage, not having to write complex logic to 
quickly push out changes is something I am sure any sys¬ 
tem administrator will welcome with open arms. Hopefully 
this is the start of a trend that other programs in the base 
system will start to follow as well. 


cron (8): add support for /etc/ 
cron.d and /usr/local/etc/ 
cron. d ( https://svnweb.freebsd.org/ 
chanqeset/base/308139 ). 

ron jobs can now be broken up into individual 
files, which makes deploying and managing 
these jobs using various automation tools signifi¬ 
cantly easier than having to modify 
/etc/crontab. 

syslogd ( 8 ): add an 'include' 
keyword ( https://svnweb.freebsd.org/ 
chanqeset/base/308160 ). 

II the 1 . conf 1 files not beginning with a ' 
contained in the directory following the 
include keyword will be included. The default 
syslogd.conf has been updated to 
1 include 1 /etc/syslog.d and 
/usr/local/etc/syslog.d. 

daemon (8): Allow logging daemon 
stdout/stderr to file or syslog (https:// 
svnweb.freebsd.org/chanqe 

set/base/307769) . 


T he daemon utility detaches 
itself from the controlling 
terminal and executes the pro¬ 
gram specified by its arguments. 
In the past, any output created 
by the process would have been 
written to a file on local disk. 
This change will allow centraliza¬ 
tion of the output to a standard 
location and even shipping it off 
to a remote syslog server. 

Support for the Raspberry 
Pi 3 ( https://svnweb. 
freebsd.org/chanqeset/base/ 

307257) . 

nitial support for the 
Raspberry Pi 3 has been 
committed. While SMP, VCHIQ, 
and the RNG driver are not currently supported, 
multiple FreeBSD developers continue to hack on 
at this very popular platform, so keep an eye on 
the freebsd-arm mailing list to track the progress. 

Allow an SMP kernel to boot on 
Cortex-A8 ( https://svnweb.freebsd.org/ 
chanqeset/base/308213 ). 

his change allows FreeBSD to boot on all 
ARMv7+ Cortex-A cores with 32-bit support. 

Support for Allwinner H3 audio codec 
( https://svnweb.freebsd.org/chanqeset/base/ 

308269 ). 

T he audio controller in the H3 is more or less 
the same as A10/A20—except some registers 
are shuffled around. The mixer interface, however, 
is completely different between SoCs. Separate 
alO_mixer_class and h3_mixer_class 
implementations have been made available, which 
makes adding support for other SoCs much easier. 

virtio-console support to bhyve (https:// 
svnweb.freebsd.org/chanqeset/base/305898 ). 
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A new device driver has been added to bhyve, 
which allows the creation of up to 16 bidirec¬ 
tional character streams between host and guest. 

zf sbootcf g(8) provides the ability 
to set one-time next boot options for 
zf sboot ( https://svnweb.freebsd.org/ 
chanqeset/base/308089 ). 

pt)zf sboot, will read one-time boot direc¬ 
tives from a special ZFS pool area. The area, 
previously described as "Boot Block Header", but 
currently known as Pad2, is marked as reserved 
and zeroed out on pool creation. The new code 
interprets data in this area, if any, using the same 
format as boot.config. 

Manipulate EFI variables from userland. 

(https://svnweb.freebsd.org/changeset/base/ 

307072). 

fivar ( 1) is a new utility to manipulate 
Extensible Firmware Interface variables. It has a 
similar command line interface as the Linux equiva¬ 
lent, as well as adding a number of useful features 
to make it easier to use in shell scripts. 

A new MACHINE_ARCH has been 
introduced for Freescale PowerPC e500v2 
cores ( https://svnweb.freebsd.org/chanqeset/ 
base/307761) . 

T he Freescale e500v2 PowerPC core does not 
use a standard FPU. Instead, it uses a Signal 
Processing Engine (SPE)—a DSP-style vector proces¬ 
sor unit, which doubles as an FPU. The PowerPC 
SPE ABI is incompatible with the stock powerpc 
ABI, so a new MACHINE_ARCH was created to 
deal with this. 


STEVEN KREUZER is a FreeBSD 
Developer and Unix Systems Admin¬ 
istrator with an interest in retro-comput¬ 
ing and air-cooled Volkswagens. He lives 
in Queens, New York, with his wife, 
daughter, and dog. 
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THROUGH MARCH 2017 


BY DRU LAVIGNE 



The following BSD-related conferences will take place 
in the first quarter of 2017. More information about these events, 
as well as local user group meetings, can be found at www.bsdevents.org . 



FOSDEM • Feb4&5 • Brussels, Belgium 

https://fosdem.org/2017/ • FOSDEM is a free event that offers open-source com¬ 
munities a place to meet, share ideas, and collaborate. This annual event attracts 
over 5,000 attendees each year. This year's event features a BSD devroom, a FreeBSD 
booth in the expo area, and an opportunity to take the BSDA certification exam. 



SCaLE SCALE • Mar 2-5 • Pasadena, CA 

T ^ https://www.socallinuxexpo.org/scale/15x/ • The 15th annual Southern 

Jl 2C California Linux Expo will once again provide several FreeBSD-related presenta- 
^Fifteen^Annual tions an d a FreeBSD booth in the expo area. This event requires registration at a 

ft) California n ° min al fee. 

Linux Expo 


AsiaBSDCon • Mar 9-12 • Tokyo, Japan 

http://2017.asiabsdcon.org/ • This is the annual BSD technical conference for 
users and developers on BSD-based systems. It provides several days of workshops, 
presentations, a Developer Summit, and an opportunity to take the BSDA certifica¬ 
tion exam in either English or Japanese. Registration is required for this event. 
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